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CU RRENT COMM BNE: 


In a New York club recently, a distinguished visitor from 
England spoke in a matter-of-fact way about the progress 
of English trade with Soviet Russia. Some who heard 
him were duly and properly scandalized, and asked 
whether it were really true, and whether he meant 


to intimate that he approved of it. He _ replied: 
“Gentlemen, I am afraid you misunderstand the 
situation. England lives by trade.’ He then repeated 


this sentence with emphasis, “England lives by trade,” and 
added, after pausing a moment to allow this piece of in- 
formation time to sink in, “and every Englishman knows 
te 


Every country lives by trade. Every person, normally, 
lives by trade, by the exchange of goods. The United 
States lives by trade; there is no other way for it to live. 
One would say then, that the larger and freer the market, 
the more avenues of trade there are lying open for its 
choice, the better the United States would live. Soviet 
Russia is a good sizable market, judging by the readiness 
with which the more experienced trading nations take to 
it, and by the diligence with which they are striving 
against the reluctance of their politicians to have it pried 
open. Soviet Russia is a large buyer of goods and is able 
and ready to pay for them on tke nail. In this important 
respect, Russia differs notably from other European cus- 
tomers. Just why, now, should the United States be shut 
out from this market? Because, one will say, a sick and 
obstinate old man in Washington, coached and prompted 
by scheming subordinates, says it must be so. Not at all. 
The real reason lies in the English visitor’s answer.. Eng- 
land also has her obstinate, scheming and venal old men, 
but England lives by trade and every Englishman knows 
it; so when the obstinate old men confront this knowledge, 
they have to give way. If this knowledge had been 
burned into American traders as it has been burned into 
English traders, we should have been in the Russian mar- 
ket months ago. 


Once more the prospect of an early revival of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia has stirred the waters at 
Washington, and again wisdom has flowed forth from the 
fountainhead of all knowledge on the Russian problem. 
Paraphrasing a pleasantry which once appeared in the 
columns of Good Morning, we may say that although the 
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output this time is not as funny as Mr. Colby’s famous 
note, it is funny enough. From the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times there comes, for in- 
stance, the following: “The belief here is that national 
sentiment will develop in Russia against any nation that 
is found after the liquidation of the Bolsheviki, to have 
acquired Russia’s gold. The prospect is that little of it 
will be found in American hands.”’ We wish that in be- 
half of the Times, we might offer this bit to Punch, 
for publication in its department of newspaper nonsense. 
So good a joke should not perish for lack of an audience; 
and we are sure there is more humour in it for England 
than for America. 


THEN, too, some of the Britishers must need a few 
pleasantries to soothe their feelings, now that the King’s 
Ministers. have been so thoroughly spanked by M. 
Chicherin. This latter gentleman has formed a kind 
of habit of sending ultimatums to London, where they 
are most respectfully received. On 14 November the 


| London Herald said that Chicherin had just taken Lord 


Curzon roundly to task for procrastination, and had 
hinted that unless something was done in a hurry, the 
Russian delegation would be withdrawn. On the fif- 
teenth the Council of Action came out again for trade 
and recognition, and three days later Mr. Lloyd George 
announced to the Commons that a draft of an agreement 
to carry out the July arrangements for trade with Russia 
was to be prepared, and would be ready for submission 
to Russia, he hoped, at a very early date. His Majesty’s 
Government has also declared itself innocent of any in- 
tention to assist in the evacuation of Wrangel’s army, or 
to seize Batum or any other port on the Black Sea. Thus 
the difficulties between England and Russia approach a 
settlement, while the merchants of the Kingdom prepare 
to do much business with the Bolsheviki. And American 
manufacturers are bidden by our State Department to 
console themselves with the thought that, on the day of 
the last judgment, they will not be found with Bolshevik 
gold in their pockets. 


Economic Error, crushed to earth, is sure to come 
bouncing up again the moment Truth turns around to 
curtsy to the audience; and in this very circumstance, 
one should perhaps rejoice to see the promise that the 
world will never be as stupid a place as it might be, if 
questions once well settled, were settled for good and all. 
Nevertheless it is not without the most apologetic feelings 
that we rise to speak once more in behalf of free trade. 
On this subject there is certainly nothing new to be said, 
and it should hardly be necessary to run over all the old 
arguments again. If there were such a thing as racial 
memory, this faculty could supply a record of experience 
that would require no theoretical reinforcement. The 
primitive person who put in all his time at fishing, and 
bartered a portion of his catch for a wolf-skin to tie 
around his middle, was the first free-trader; and the first 
protectionist was the witch-doctor who told the fisherman 
that he ought to do his own hunting, because he was sure 
to have a quarrel sometime or other with the man who 
supplied the wolves’ skins—and then how he would shiver ! 


HAvING entered into communion with the witch-doctor’s 
spirit, Mr. Lloyd George finds himself in substantial 
agreement with his conclusions. As chief Voodoo Man 
of the Empire, the Premier has now told the faithful 
Commons that the British Isles should by all means be 


266 


made more nearly self-sufficient in the matter of food- 
production. Even in fat years, the Britishers produce 
only one-fourth as much provender as they consume; and 
this circumstance is a standing temptation to their ene- 
mies to try their hand at starving them out. Oratorically 
speaking, and in the words of the Premier, “It is a na- 
tional weakness, it is a national folly, it is a national 
scandal that £500,000,000 worth of food was imported 
into this country [in 1919] when the soil here is capable 
of producing much more.” Mr. Lloyd George forgot to 
mention the fact that during this same period England 
produced such other goods as she was best able to pro- 
duce under the circumstances, and paid with a surplus of 
these products for the food she imported. But according 
to nationalistic economics, super self-sufficiency in one line 
of production can not possibly compensate for a lack of 
self-sufficiency in another line; and the only thoroughly 
competent country is the one that produces its own 
oranges in hot-houses, or its own fur-seals on cakes of 
artificial ice, as the negligible circumstance of latitude 
may require. 


Our criticism of Mr. Lloyd George is not that he has 
celebrated a non-existent abuse, but that he has used 
against a real evil an argument which has spawned many 
another evil of the same variety. It is his kind of reason- 
ing that closed English ports to manufacturers, when 
England had few industries of her own, and held back 
the supply of foreign corn, when manufacturers had 
swung ahead, and food was the product most urgently 
needed by the nation. To the great glory of Cobden and 
the rest, Englishmen are now free to buy corn from that 
foreign producer who can bring his grain most cheaply 
to the British market. Under these circumstances, 
foreign trade has taken its natural course, and the indi- 
vidual Englishman has gained in welfare in proportion 
as the metaphysical nation has lost in self-sufficiency. 
But it can not yet be said that England has taken full 
advantage of natural conditions where food-supply is con- 
cerned; for, as Mr. Lloyd George himself has said, the 
British Isles do not now produce as much grain as they are 
by soil and climate fitted to produce in competition with 
erain-fields beyond the ocean. Englishmen are not only 
free to buy abroad; they are forced to buy abroad. Mr. 
Lloyd George knows the chief reason for this condition 
of affairs, and he knows as well as anybody that he could 
make a beginning at remedying it by taxing a few deer- 
parks into production. He knows—or we used to think 
he knew—that what Englishmen really want is not more 
national self-sufficiency, but more bread for less effort. 


Wuat with the fall of Venizelos, the refusal of the 
Government at Constantinople to sign the Turkish treaty. 
the successes of the Turkish Nationalists in Armenia and 
elsewhere, and the banishment of Baron Wrangel from 
his native land, the policy of the Allies has indeed fallen 
upon evil days. Just as the several Premiers had Turkey 
all ready for the carving, and had published a secret 
treaty telling exactly how the job was to be done, the 
Greeks up and kicked the legs out from under the table; 
and now everybody is wondering into whose lap the din- 
ner will fall on this glad Thanksgiving Day. If Mr. 
Venizelos has any ideas on the subject, he has kept them 
pretty well hidden from the representatives of the press; 
and, indeed, the public might have thought that the elec- 
tion amounted to a complete repudiation of all his 
policies, domestic and foreign, if certain enemies of the 
late Premier had not been at great pains to assure us 
otherwise. 


Demetrios Gounaris, the leader of the Constantinist 
Opposition, has declared that the foreign policy of Greece 
will be in no wise affected by the fall of Venizelos. Con- 
stantine himself has said that “so far as foreign policy 
is concerned, all Greeks are decidedly of one opinion with 
Venizelos. What let loose the vials of the nation’s wrath 
was his home policy, and more than anything else his 
suppression for three years past of all popular Constitu- 
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tional liberties.” Finally, Prince Andrew, brother of the 
Ex-King, has given us the specific assurance that “Con- 
stantine, once again on the throne, will re-establish all 
liberties, be loyal to the Allies, avoid any reprisals, and 
intensify military operations against Mustapha Kemal.” 
To balance all this, we have the statement of the new 
Premier, M. Rhallis, that although the election turned 
primarily on home affairs, the vote also constituted a 
protest against “the foreign domination which supported 
M. Venizelos.’ Then there is the astonishing fact that 
the people of Greece have refused their war-Government 
a vote of confidence; and this not in post-armistice days 
of disillusionment, as was the case with our own first 
repudiation of ‘the Democratic Administration, but in 
time of war, with extensive military operations still in 
progress. Besides all this, we have no end of British, 
comment to the effect that the elections do actually con- 
stitute a repudiation of the policy of Greek aggrandize- 
ment, and of pretty much everything else that the Allies 
stand for. 


BretweEEN these two interpretations, the reader may choose 
that one which appears to him most reasonable. For our 
own part, we can not but feel that a vote against a war- 
Government in war-time is a vote against the war that 
such Government is conducting, and against the whole 
complexity of schemes and dreams that have produced the 
war. There are two good reasons why Constantine and 
his friends could not publicly confirm this interpretation 
of what has happened in Greece, even if they were pri- 
vately convinced of its truth. In the first place, Constan- 
tine would like to return to his capital without too much 
opposition from England and France; and secondly, he 
would, doubtless, be very much pleased to retain, in spite 
of any opposition of the people, certain fruits of M. Veni- 
zelos’s imperialistic activities. But although Allied policy 
or royal ambition may succeed in keeping officially alive 
the spirit of the new Alexander, we shall, nevertheless, 
believe that the Greeks themselves have found war and 
the prizes of war a burden. We shall hold quite cheer- 
fully to the view that the party which overthrew M. 
Venizelos did not without cause adopt the olive branch as 
its emblem. 


Mr. Davis, one of our Assistant-Secretaries of State, is 
given as authority for the statement that the United 
States Government is serving notice on Great Britain 
and France that unless they let Americans in to partici- 
pate in the oil-fields that these Powers have cabbaged by 
the handy instrumentality of the war, we will take re- 
prisals against British and French citizens now operating 
in the American oil-fields. If this be true, it makes an 
awkward precedent in the case of Mexico. If the United 
States puts its foot down against going concerns of 
foreigners who are mining American oil, Mexico can 
make a fairly clear case for doing likewise against those 
of foreigners who are mining Mexican oil; or, rather, one 
might say, Mexico could make such a case if justice, and 
not brute violence, controlled the conditions. 


Ir we could just lift ourselves up by our boot-straps to a 
height from which things may be viewed objectively, we 
might then be able to draw an accurate comparison be- 
tween the sufferings of the American oil-men in Mexico, 
and the inconveniences enjoyed by the Japanese settlers 
in California. The Mexicans have taken it into their 
heads that foreigners who acquire property-rights in their 
country should be treated as Mexicans with respect to 
these rights; and the Americans who do not like the way 
things are done below the border have asked that excep- 
tions of one sort or another be made in their favour. The 
Japanese in California have no higher hope than that they 
will some day be permitted, like ordinary and regular 
human beings, to trade with the people around them. The 
Americans in Mexico want, then, to be lifted above the 
common level; the Japanese in California want to raise 
themselves up to it. Our latest official action in these two 
cases is to demand more privileges for our own gentlemen- 
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adventurers, while we poke the Japs still farther under 
the ice. The funniest thing about the whole business is 
that the Federal Government, which is attempting to 
remedy the latter abuse, is at the same time doing every- 
thing in its power to increase the former. The Japs may 
be an “inferior race,’ but the Mexicans are in a worse 
case, for theirs is a “backward country.” 


Ir is a strange piece of irony that the one outstanding 
European politician who has always believed in and 
worked hard for the League of Nations should have had 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining a seat at the inaugural 
meeting at Geneva. But Lord Robert Cecil is too much 
in earnest for the French, too theoretical for the British, 
and too practical for the rest. But he was just the man 
for Premier Smuts and so at the eleventh hour he was 
sent hurrying off to Geneva as one of the representatives 
of South Africa. Now that after his season of hard 
sledding he is there at last, he must wonder whether the 
League is worth the price of admission. What M. 
Viviani and his merry men did to poor Lord Robert’s 
notions of the League before the Congress was forty- 
eight hours old, reads like what happened to our enter- 
prising brother Wrangel. Lord Robert seems to have 
gone to Geneva with the curious fancy that its business 
should be conducted openly. When he put this pleasant 
proposal before the meeting, up sprang that prime farceur 
of French politics, M. Viviani, with winsome gesture and 
coy smile, and with one blow punched the lining out of the 
South African delegate’s idealism. But the gallant Cecil, 
hoping against hope, returned bravely to the fray and 
asked for the publication of at least a full report of all 
proceedings. But that, too, the amiable M. Viviani 
denied, saying in his charming manner that a communique 
of ten lines would be quite sufficient for the public. So 
nothing was left for poor Lord Robert but to shed the 
garb of the international idealist, and let Brother Viviani 
have his way. 


THERE is evidence of restlessness in England over the 
Irish reprisals, but the Government, so far, is having its 
way. One of the latest reports, lays to the soldiers and 
police as many as fifty-nine murders of innocent civ- 
ilians and ninety-three raidings and sackings of towns; 
all in the last six months, and all without punishment. 
This seems somewhat like overdoing the thing; no won- 
der that the situation has become mortifying to men of the 
type of the Marquess of Crewe, Lord Parmoor and Lord 
Robert Cecil. It is not for citizens of a country that has 
Haiti and Santo Domingo on its list to be hypercritical, 
and this paper would be the last to make a show of in- 
dignation. Our heads are in the dust along with those of 
our English friends. For quite a little while we have 
come to see, or to think we see, that militarism and im- 
perialism are the same among all nations, and that they 
work out invariably to the same end in the same invariable 
way. We believed this in the days when the English- 
speaking world shivered with self-righteous horror at 
German atrocities; and quite as much, and no more, do 
we believe it now in the face of American and French 
and British atrocities. Is it too much to hope that the 
Marquess of Crewe, Lord Parmoor and Lord Robert 
Cecil will presently come to believe it too? 


Tue September statement of our foreign trade shows a 
large decrease in imports as computed in dollars and cents, 
not only as compared with the month preceding but as 
compared with September, 1919. Our total imports came 
to $363,666,710 as against $513,550,615 for the month of 
August, and $435,448,747 for September, 1919. Our sur- 
plus of exports over imports in the European trade 
amounted to $222,364,534. This general showing ought to 
gratify the protectionists and those generally who believe 
that the more goods we keep out of the country the more 
prosperous we must bein other words, the poorer we 
make ourselves, the richer we somehow are. In fact, the 
newspaper from which we cull these totals seems rather 
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proud of our dwindling sum of imports, and shows “where 
the United States has reduced its imports most heavily” 
as though this were some kind of meritorious achieve- 
ment. Well, one always likes to see people get all the 
enjoyment they can, so we are glad to point out that when 
the difference in last month’s values and those of Septem- 
ber, 1919, is considered, the figures are much more signif- 
icant. We should like to see those imports and exports 
expressed in some other units of measurement, say in 
pounds, gallons or yards. Then one could get an idea 
of what the falling-off really amounts to; and it is quite 
striking, even when expressed in the deceptive unit of 
dollars. 


Mr. Lioyp Georcg, like Sir Frederick Maurice, to whose 
views regarding the use of poison gas as a weapon in the 
next war we paid our respects last week, is anxious about 
the progress of chemical warfare. He thinks his country 
can not afford the risk of being behindhand while the 
United States Government is so busily experimenting with 
poisonous gas. Thus another cantle is cut out of the poor 
old treaty of Versailles, which prohibited all asphyxiating 
and poisonous gases; and similar provisions enacted by 
the Council of the League of Nations likewise go inconti- 
nently to pot. 


Tuts, however, was to be expected. If the treaty of 
Versailles had provided that the burglars of Europe 
should henceforth wear a green and yellow uniform while 
plying their avocations, it would have been quite as likely 


to get itself obeyed by the fraternity. The thing that is 


really annoying is the enormous amount of humbug about 
the regulation of armaments, whether by treaty or by a 
league of nations or any other device. The history of 
war from the beginning is the history of a race for ad- 
vantage, of a progressive taking of advantage. Whenever 
a nation could get an advantage in armament, it took it; 
cross-bows over long-bows, flintlocks over cross-bows, 
breech-loaders over flintlocks, and so on. It is pre- 
posterous to imagine any check upon this tendency. In 
fact, no one does imagine it; the common sense of the 
world knows that it is impossible. Until the political 


causes of war are done away, this tendency can not 


be stopped; when they are done away, it need not be 
stopped, for it stops of itself, 


Ir the League of Nations can stop one kind of chemical 
warfare, why not all kinds? The use of explosives is 
chemical warfare, quite as much as the use of poisonous 
gas. Why not bring us all back to air-guns or cross- 
bows? Indeed, if the League can regulate armament in 
general, why not abolish all weapons except pick-helves? 
There is no doubt about the logic of this suggestion, 
assuming that war is anything but what we have said it 
is, a progressive taking of advantage. Why not go fur- 
ther, and declare that all disputes shall be settled by the 
tug-of-war or by draw-poker? Our readers may utter a 
groan of impatience at the quality of these proposals, but 
why? ‘They are intrinsically not one whit more absurd 
than the notion which many have already accepted with 


a straight face; the notion that any League ever licked 


into shape on the face of the footstool can effectively 
legislate against a political Government’s delighted ac- 
ceptance and conscienceless employment of any advantage 
in the way of armament, that the devil may see fit to 
bless it with. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
LET US°BEARTILY REJOICE: 


WE tried our best to observe the letter of the Presi- 
dent’s Thanksgiving Proclamation and be duly thank- 
ful, but in counting up our material blessings for the 
year we found that our books, somehow, refused to 
balance: items which should have stood in the credit 
column kept getting over with annoying persistency 
to the debit side, until finally we gave up and closed 
the ledger in despair. It would be interesting to know 
how many other dutiful Americans ate the Thanks- 
giving turkey—if they could afford it—gathered 
around the fire—if they were able to get fuel—and 
struggled likewise to balance the year’s accounts; 
yielding presently to the same discouragement, and 
finally contenting themselves with thanking God that 
things were no worse than they are. 

Although we in this country are in a better economic 
situation than the European peoples, and may, if we 
wish to be thankful at our neighbours’ expense, get 
what comfort we can out of that reflection, yet it must 
be admitted that our own situation is not what one 
might call hopeful. Viewed in the rosiest light, the 
present economic order looks very, very ll, not to say 
moribund. When one is obliged to pay a third of 
one’s income to the landlord; when the fuel-supply 
is either non-existent or so expensive as to be almost 
prohibitive; when one may not take a short journey 
without paying an enormous toll to the railways, not 
to mention the taxes one must pay to insure them 
that six per cent profit; when one can not afford new 
clothes or new belongings of any kind; and when, 
because of one’s inability to buy, industries are closing 
down and one’s job is either lost or endangered, or 
one’s income materially reduced, one is likely at last 
to entertain a sneaking, seditious suspicion that indis- 
criminate thanksgiving, under these circumstances, is 
little more than an expression of an unprofitable and 
really unmanly quietism. 

This suspicion is sometimes met with the assurance 
that the present order is sound enough; that this 
depression and apparent disintegration are the inevi- 
table result of dislocations due to the war. But in 
view of Mr. Wilson’s memorable statement that the 
war was really one of conflicting commercial interests, 
and considering that Mr. Wilson has not had much to 
show for his venture except an array of bad debts, 
the plain citizen is justified in concluding that the 
war itself was due to the present economic order, 
and that it really is costing him a good deal more 
than he can afford to pay. His conviction will be 
strengthened by the recent statement of Treasury offi- 
cials that although the present annual tax-burden of 
four billion dollars may be shifted from one shoulder 
to the other, it may by no means be lessened. And 
as he learns after due investigation, with a clothespin 
securely on his nose, that his money, patriotically loaned 
to his Government to finance the war, has been squan- 
dered in colossal amounts by dishonest and irresponsi- 
ble officials, who can blame him if he begins casting 
about for some new scheme of things which will run 
more comfortably and with less expense? 

The spirit of inquiry which these conditions are 
bound to breed is not going to be satisfied with mere 
protestations, nor yet by anti-Red campaigns and 
deportations. The friends of the present order con- 
front a real problem; if they are to curb “dangerous 
thought” they have got to convince the people that 
all is not only well but prospectively well, in spite of 
high prices, unemployment and mounting taxes. In 


other words they must work harder than they have 
hitherto been obliged to work in order to justify the 
existing status of monopoly and to reconcile a heavily 
beleeched people to the exactions of monoply. It 1s 
a formidable undertaking, and it will require abler 
apologists than political government in this country 
has as yet produced. Perhaps the necessity will pro- 
duce them. We should be glad to have the other 


| side of this case ably argued; but until much abler 


arguments appear, we are reluctantly forced to the 
belief that the Thanksgiving formula of the American 
citizen, in behalf of his material blessings, might 
appropriately be put into the words once uttered by 
a British wit in the House of Commons: “Oh Lord 
I thank thee that thou hast in thy far-seeing wis- 
dom, provided a landlord for me.” 

But on the spiritual side of life, our causes of 
thanksgiving are so great that their consideration 
transcends and effaces the despondency bred by 
an honest stock-taking of our economic circum- 
stances; because here our situation is so fortunate 
that it holds a quite clear prospect that “all these 
things shall be added unto us.” We can be thank- 
ful with all our hearts that the instincts of the Amer- 
ican people are not only sound and true, but that 
they are active. This country was the most reluct- 
ant and hardest to move towards espousal of the 
iniquities of the war. This country was the first, 
after the briefest experience of those iniquities, to re- 
pudiate them as best it could by Constitutional 
methods at the last Congressional by-election, It 
repudiated them finally, at its first opportunity of 
a general election, by a popular majority that was 
beyond all expectation and almost beyond belief. 
This repudiation was accomplished with a quiet- 
ness, a unanimity and order that was thrown into 
more notable relief by the absurd character of the 
campaign with its preposterous issue and equally 
preposterous personalities. Here is the ground for 
thanksgiving, as this paper sees it. Uninformed 
the instincts of the American people may be; mis- 
directed they no doubt have been, and still are. 
But they are promptly and strongly towards what 
is right, just and generous, quick to resent shabbi- 
ness and imposition; and for the signal proofs of 
this quality which our people have furnished during 
the year just passed, every one should be filled with 
sincere thankfulness and enduring hope. 


CAPITALS REAL ENEMY; 


In view of the problem of housing, most of the sug- 
gestions laid before the public are in the direction 
of State socialism; and we hope we may, without 
impertinence, invite the capitalists and industrialists 
of the country to give this tendency their most care- 
ful consideration. The primary facts of the situa- 
tion are unhappily too well known. A shortage exists, 
amounting, some say, to about a million homes. This 
estimate is probably quite near the mark; at all events, 
the shortage is keenly felt in all sections of the coun- 
try. House-building is at a standstill because it can 
no longer be carried on profitably; capital can not 
afford to undertake it. The principal factor in bring- 
ing about this state of things is the private monopoly 
of economic rent. It is to the everlasting credit of 


| the New York State Association of Architects that 


they clearly discern this factor. Their recent report 
is in some respects confused and makes some recom- 
mendations of doubtful validity, such as a system of 
credit made available by State loans, and “a stronger 
control by the public of the manufacture and distri- 
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bution of essential material.” These proposals, indeed, 
admirably illustrate the tendency ‘towards State social- 
ism, to which we call attention. But the report has 
the great merit of making clear that capital has simply 
had to give way before the exactions of the landowner. 
When these exactions are met, and nothing can be 
done until they are met, there is not enough left in 
the transaction to pay properly both labour and capital ; 


hence capital has had to go out of the business of. 


house-building, and because capital has had to go, 
labour also has had to go. The two active factors 
in production have had to quit work on account of 
private monopoly of the passive factor, natural 
resources. 

This intimation is the first of its kind, as far as 
we know, that has come from any body of men pro- 
fessionally connected with the industry ; and the Asso- 
ciation of Architects deserves great praise for pub- 
lishing it. Other public bodies which have pronounced 
upon the problem have refrained from touching the 
primary factor of economic rent; newspapers have 
neglected to mention it; other publications, particu- 
larly those of the liberal persuasion, have meandered 
all around it with a notable carefulness amounting 
almost to anxiety. Now, finally, Senator Kenyon 
has come forward as a member of the Senate com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the problem, and has 
delivered, apparently, the only kind of recommenda- 
tion that an office-holder’s imagination can stand the 
strain of producing. Since capital can no longer 
finance housing, he proposes that the Government shall 
finance it through a Federal home-loan bank ; a project 
in State socialism which to the eye of the economist, 
seems about as hopeful and as likely to fill the bill, 
as that other brilliant achievement of the Adminis- 
tration, the Federal farm-loan bank. 

But we are not interested in this proposel of Senator 
Kenyon’s further than in pointing out the tendency 
which it indicates; the tendency, namely, the moment 
that the exactions of monopoly make an industry 
unprofitable for capital, to rate that industry in the 
category of public-service utilities and make the tax- 
payers and rent-payers finance it. We wonder whether 
the capitalists and industrialists see where this ten- 
dency is taking them and whether they are sure they 
want to go that way. We speak, as we always do, 
in what we conceive to be the interest of capital ; 
and it must be understood that when we speak of 
‘capital we do not, distinctly do not, mean monopoly 
or privilege, but capital—that is to say, that portion 
of wealth which is used to facilitate the production 
of more wealth. 

Why do our capitalists hate socialism? Because, 
they say, socialism tends to destroy individual initia- 
tive and to take the profit out of industry and com- 
merce. Right; so it does. But why get into a twitter 
over something as far in the future as socialism, when 
monopoly is destroying initiative and taking the profit 
out of industry at this moment, and as fast as ever 
it can? Why fret about what socialism will do when 
it comes, if it ever comes, when monopoly is doing 
just that thing now, doing it to capital, and if we 
may use apt slang, doing it good? Monopoly has 
eaten into the business of house-building at such a 
rate that individual initiative and the hope of profit 
are as dead as a shotten herring; if there be degrees 
of deadness, how much deader could they be under 
socialism? Senator Kenyon’s bureaucratic proposal 
will certainly not resurrect them as far as capital’s 
interest is concerned. Then, further, what other indus- 
try might not conceivably follow to the same fate 
by the same process? Indeed, has not Senator Kenyon 
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also spoken his mind about the coal-industry. Unless 
the price of coal comes down, he threatens to move 
for—what? Nationalization of the mines, another 
piece of straight State socialism! 

Why, again, does capital, professing to dread social- 
ism, persist in its unnatural alliance with monopoly, 
and thus do all it can to promote socialism? When 
an industry, under depletion by monopoly, reaches 
the status of the housing-industry, capital, instead of 
recovering its rightful interest in that industry by 
joining forces with labour to kick monopoly down- 
stairs, merely looks on while some zealous person like 
Senator Kenyon arranges some State-socialistic scheme 
for carrying the industry on and preserving the inter- 
ests of monopoly intact. Monopoly will not lose 
a brass farthing of its tribute under Senator Kenyon’s 
project, nor would it lose if his project embraced 
a thousand industries ; it is capital that loses. Monop- 
oly, indeed, is entrenched all the tighter, and actually 
gets a bonus out of Senator Kenyon’s scheme, because 
his proposed loans will raise land-values. Thus capi- 
tal, by its inexplicable notion that its interests are 
in some kind of natural alliance with monopoly’s inter- 
ests, permits itself to be bled down to inertness; and 
moreover, by so doing it actively promotes the social- 
ism that it professes to dread, and really does dread. 
Capital, by its passive submission to the exactions of 
monopoly, seems to be doing more in a practical way 
for socialism than all the agitators that Mr. Palmer 
could deport in an official life-time as long as 
Methuselah’s. 

We can not understand this on any other assump- 
tion than that capital does not know what its actual 
relation to monopoly is, and does not see clearly the 
nature of schemes like Senator Kenyon’s, or its own 
part in promoting the State socialism which these 
schemes represent ; and hence, we suggest in all friendly 
sincerity that the status of the housing-industry offers 
capital the simplest possible access to this valuable 
knowledge. 


TRADE VERSUS POLITICS. 


Ir is always difficult for the sage-to deal intelli- 
gently with the question of wisdom, for after all 
wisdom is, as the burglar said to the judge, “a 
matter o’ the fix you're in.” Now that the British 
Government after the defeat and dispersion of the 
forces of General Wrangel has decided to estab- 
lish immediately trade-relations with Russia, it is 
only to be expected that the New York Tunes 
should give us a lecture on “A Policy of Unwis- 
dom.” The text for this hortation is the unbusiness- 
like desire of British ministers to attend to the 
pleas of British merchants and bankers who have 
for many months been urging their Government to 
reopen the channels of trade. The Times takes ex- 
ception to this course of procedure in connexion 
with Russia. It says, “There is doubt in the minds 
of a large part of the business public, however, 
whether in their desire for immediate profits they 
are not losing sight of the dangerous consequences 
of entering into relations with the Soviets.” 

It must seem to any Europedn who may happen 
to see the New York Times that its editor is living 
in a world of his own; that he has not the faintest 
conception of the condition of Europe; and that he 
does not know what it means to European com- 
merce to blockade a country possessing a larger 
population than the United States; and that he is 
unaware of the damage that a policy of this na- 
ture does in the way of retarding the commercial 
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progress of the whole of Eastern Europe. It is a 
commonplace that the general trade of Europe can 
not progress while any one of the first-class na- 
tions is debarred from participation in it. Even in 
time of peace the tariff-frontiers of Europe do enough 
to thwart and handicap the exertions of producers 
and the desires of consumers; and when Europe 
is starving and bankrupt, it seems like hardy 
effrontery for anyone removed three thousand miles 
from the scenes of its distress and sorrow, to write 
of the resumption of trade-relations as “a policy 
of unwisdom.” 

What is the alternative? Does any one seriously 
suggest that Europe should suffer indefinitely a sys- 
tem of pauperization, while the Russian émigrés and 
other European imperialists continue their attempts 
to overthrow the Soviet Government? Besides, even the 
French chauvinists themselves are at their wit’s end 
to know where they are going to find more Kolchaks, 
Denikins and Wrangels, and more armies for them 
to lead. Intervention, again, can make no progress 
without money, and the European Powers are pretty 
well aware by this time that their taxpayers have no 
more money. The mercantile and banking-interests 
have indeed been unanimous in warning their Gov- 
ernments of the danger of further expenditure on 
armaments; and the Soviet Government can not be 
overthrpwn from the outside by any other means. 

Mr. Reginald McKenna, ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and now chairman of a great banking cor- 
poration, has just told the British people that 
when governments meet their expenditure, however great it 
may be, by taxation, there is a current belief that the whole 
duty of man has been fulfilled. I venture, however, to express 
the opinion that this belief is a profound delusion. Very heavy 
taxation will, I maintain, affect production injuriously, reduce 


purchasing power and raise the velocity of expenditure, and 
for all three reasons will tend to drive up prices. 


The editor of the New York Times seems to be 
under the impression that politicians are better than 
bankers as judges of national policy; but he is out 
of agreement with Mr. McKenna, who is both a poli- 
ticlan and a banker. The Times lays it down that 
“Mercantile and banking-interests, by their proverb- 
ial conservatism, often exercise an influence of the 
highest value in opposing the beginning of war; they 


are not always the best judges of national policy in } 


devising and applying means of preventing war.” 
This will be news to Europeans. The Times, appar- 
ently intent on bolstering up the case for the politi- 
cian, then proceeds on the strength of some badly 
tousled history: 

A little more than ninety years ago British merchants stoutly 
opposed the policy of Lords Grey and Palmerston in blockading 
Holland to force the stubborn King of the Netherlands to 
agree to the separation treaty with Belgium and to surrender 
Antwerp which had been given to Belgium. They protested 
against ‘the idea of hostilities against England’s old ally, the 
Dutch.” But England’s old allies were holding a course of 
action which threatened a great war, with the autocratic 
Powers of Northern and Eastern Europe arrayed against Eng- 
land and France. The Government was right, the British 
merchants were wrong upon that occasion. 

One would say, on the contrary, that if the history 
of Europe, ever since the so-called Belgium treaties 
of 1831 and 1839 were signed, shows anything, it 
shows that the bankers and merchants were right. 
But if the course of events in Europe, which has 
brought destruction to millions of lives and changed 
and changed again pretty nearly all the boundaries 
since the signing of the treaty of 1839, is not sufficient 
to convince an impartial person of the vast unwisdom 
of politicians, let it be said that the only interest in 
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Belgium that Great Britain had at that time, was to 
keep it out of the hands of the French. The part 
taken by Austria and Russia in the business was 
negligible; and so little were they interested in what 
was taking place that they permitted without protest 
the making of the treaties between Prussia and Bri- 
tain on the one hand, and France and Britain on the 
other, during the Franco-German war; treaties which 
-according to shrewd’ international lawyers, vitiated 
and annulled the treaty of 1839. Viewed as one will, 
there is nothing but credit redounding to the British 
merchants and bankers, and conclusive certainty that 
the policy of the jingoes, Palmerston and Canning, 
brought only disaster to Europe. 

The British merchants and bankers are now in a 
fix, the same kind of fix that all the merchants 
and bankers of Europe are in; and having been 
placed in the dock so long by the politicians, they are 
putting up a pretty strong defence, so strong indeed 
that their judges and the jury are ready to give them 
the benefit of the doubt, if there has ever been a 
doubt, as to the wisdom of their procedure. But be 
this as it may, they represent the people who will 
have to restore conditions in Europe. Politicians can 
not do it. Politicians have had their full mnings and 
have reduced Europe to a state of starvation and 
bankruptcy; and this being the net result of their 
endeavours, it is small wonder that their proposals 
for reconstruction encounter a profound lack of 
confidence. 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY. 


In the course of time the world will realize that 
duly accredited resident ambassadors are about as 
useful as the buttons on a man’s coat sleeves. Just 
as these buttons are relics of a period in which but- 
tons were meant to button, so the present lay figures 
and their elaborate suites representing countless Gov- 
ernments at innumerable capitals, are but simulacra 
of men who, before the discovery of the telegraph 
and the introduction of modern methods of trans- 
portation, actually spoke for the States whose man- 
dates they held. Mr. Dooley hit the mark when he 
said, “An ambassadure, Hinnessy, is a man that’s 
no more use abroad than he wud be at home.” 

The so-called diplomatic service of the United States 
has so long been the satirist’s oyster, that added com- 
ment on it, alone, would be excusable only on the 
ground of having nothing else to write about. It is 
almost eight years since disappointment was first 
When 
he took office the country was so disgusted with the 
conventional method of exchanging ambassadorships 
for campaign contributions that a repudiation of the 
unpleasant tradition by the President would have set 
a precedent by which future Administrations would 
inevitably have been bound; and no less was expected 
of the man who was so universally aecepted as a 
great idealist. 

But Mr. Wilson, in his selection for overseas posts, 
seems to have thought much less of the tmportance 
of our foreign relations than his words, since the 
Versailles adventure, would seem to imply. Surely, 
it was not idealism to send an amiable editor, a rhym- 
ing pulpiteer, a negligible “man of letters” to maintain 
our interests at courts where every card is marked. 
With the exception of a very few good men, our 
affairs abroad have been entrusted to such persons as 
are suggested above or to a type differmg in no wise 
from that appointed by the late Mr. McKinley—and 
for the same reasons. 
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These reflections are induced by Mr. Wilson’s latest 
evidence of gratitude for personal loyalty, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Abram I. Elkus, a Judge of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New York, to participate 
in some fashion in the Supreme Council’s adjudication 
of the difficulty brought about by Finland’s attempted 
grab of the Aland Islands. It is really none of our 
business to touch on the appointment, because it seems 
to be a private matter between Mr. Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson and the Supreme Council; happily the choice 
need not be ratified by the Senate. But the naming 
of Mr. Elkus is interesting enough to receive men- 
tion in passing. 

When Mr. Morgenthau retired as Ambassador to 
Turkey (we believe that since Benjamin F. Peixotto 
every American envoy to Turkey has been a Jew), 
the President nominated Mr. Elkus to succeed him; 
and, if we recollect aright, an illness contracted shortly 
aiter arriving at Constantinople prevented Mr. Elkus 
from performing any duties of the office. Then the 
war broke, and the Ambassador returned home with 
an undamaged record. Perhaps it is Mr. Elkus’s dip- 
lomatic career, just outlined, that fits him to sit in 
on the Aland Islands debate; perhaps it is a feeling 
on the President’s part, that because illness and the 
war prevented Mr. Elkus from deriving the benefit 
of his first office, the present honour should be his. 
Just what the nature of Mr. Elkus’s hold is we do 
not know; the list of contributions to the campaign 
funds of four and eight years ago are not before us. 

We like to contemplate the scene (see the Associ- 
ated Press dispatches) of Mr. Elkus’s arrival at 
Stockholm. That other veteran diplomatist, Mr. Ira 
Nelson Morris of Chicago, greeted him at the railway 
station on his arrival. It must have been a great 
moment on Vasagatan! We trust the cinema has 
snapped it up for posterity. 

It is all very funny, but it is also very sad. When 
are we going to stop fooling ourselves about all this 
diplomatic buncombe? When are people everywhere 
going to prohibit the senseless waste of human energy 
and wealth that accompanies the diplomatic pretence? 
The vermiform appendix, however many its defenders, 
is generally regarded as a nuisance and a tacit encour- 
agement to all that is bolshevistic in the human 
system. The diplomatic service is a vestigial organ 
of the body politic, and is relatively more malignant 
than an appendix; which, after all, minds its own 
business when housed, in a well-ordered interior. 


Penne DES OF -CILY LIFE. 


Vil. A HOTEL HORTICULTURIST. 

Has anyone, I wonder, ever written an essay on the quaint 
occupations developed by a complicated, modern city like New 
York? It would be a quaint occupation, in itself! Going 
around a park with a bag in one hand and a stick with a 
metal point in the other, picking up scraps of paper, always 
seemed to me a quaint job. Feeding snakes is another queer 
occupation too, when you come to think of it, and so is work- 
ing the paddies of a swan boat on an ornamental lake, or de- 
scribing New York through a megaphone to a crowd of sight- 
seers on a “bus, or directing young couples to the office where 
matriage licenses are issued, or shopping on Fifth Avenue 
vicariously, for customers who send you their wants by mail, 
or buying antiques for a department store, or perpetually 
reading proofs of the Bible, or going to the Opera every night 
to note for the morning paper who is in whose box, or sitting 
in a cage and making change at an automatic restaurant, or 
changing the advertising cards in the street-cars, or-—— 

But it is not my job now to write such an essay. What 
I really started to say was that the pelicans were extremely 
amusing that balmy summer afternoon, in the Bronx Park, 
and after I had watched them a while and had almost for- 
gotten the sad condition of this well-known but rather over- 
estimated universe (you doubtless recall that Ruskin once 


told Charles Eliot Norton that when he was depressed he al- 
ways went to Regent’s Park and looked at the penguins—it 
cheered him up; but, for my part, I find that pelicans are just 
as efficacious in that respect as penguins) as I was saying, 
after the pelicans had cheered me by reason of their comical 
aspect and the evident enjoyment they took in life, I strolled 
on to the Botanical Gardens, for a casual inspection of the 
flowers. Presently I found myself looking at the American 
lotus flowers, lifted up above the water, and thinking how 
effective a natural planting of them could be made along the 
marshy border of a certain pond I love, when a voice beside 
me spoke. 

“You know them—vere they grow vild, I mean?” asked the 
voice, with a curious touch of Germanic accent. 

I turned to see a smallish man at my elbow, rather well past 
middle age, with genial, clear eyes behind his gold-bowed 
spectacles, and wearing neat, new clothes—or so they seemed. 
He had the air of some prosperous artisan dressed up for a 
holiday. A glance at the hand that he was extending toward 
the lotus flowers showed me that it was stubby fingered and 
calloused and browned from earthy toil. 

“No,” I answered, curious to know what his feeling was 
toward the flowers. “They never grew wild in my part of 
the world. But I think they are not uncommon in the south.” 

“T can remember vell ven some vas left in the river Dela- 
ware, below Philadelphia,” he said. “I am told there iss some 
in Connecticut and on Lake Ontario. It iss a pretty flower, 
the way it grows—from the vater, up. Of course, the Indian 
nelumbo iss more striking.” 

I looked at him again, still more curious. 

“You are a plant grower,” I asked, “a professional?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a grunting little laugh. “I 
haff done some,” he replied. “You know sweet peas, maybe— 
Spencers ?” 

“Surely.” 

“T haff made six new varieties, for 
famous Pennsylvania seed-house). 

“And now you're helping to take care of these Gardens 
here?” I suggested, for he had broken off, evidently seeing 
sweet peas in the distance. 

“Here? Ach, no!” he said. 
guess. Guess it.” 

“Tf I never could, I won’t try. Tell me,” I laughed. 

“You know maybe the Great Babylon Hotel?” 

I nodded. 

“Vell, I take care of all the flowers there. 
joke!” 

I thought he was bemoaning failing powers, and I spoke 
with sympathy. “But, after all, you've earned a right to light 
work now, I’m sure.” 

“Light!” he exclaimed. “I haff nefer vorked so hard! 
Vindow-boxes—Gott, the vindow-boxes to vater, and keep 
alife in the bad air!—and potted plants, and flowers for the 
tables, the banquets! I haff help, but they are no good, these 
helpers. Vat do they know about plants? Bah?’ 

“Then why: ” T began, but he interrupted. 

“Vy do I go there to vork, my friend? TU tell you— 
money! They must haff good flowers, pretty flowers, always 
fresh, quick, looking nice. That iss not easy, even outdoors, | 
you know. Indoors!” 

He gestured eloquently. 

“So they come to me, they double my vages—yes, quite 
double. It iss a joke, I say. ‘A good one, says my woman. 
But you see, my face iss pale, like a.vaiter’s, and I tell them 
I must go now and tthen to the gardens to see about plants, 
and I come here—to be in the sun, to see the flowers growing 
in the air, under the blue sky. I vonder, now, if it could be 
crossed, that American nelumbo, with the Indian to make a 
hardy hybrid? Maybe they haff tried. Do you know?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t believe I’d like it hybridized, any- 
way. You horticulturists have spoiled a lot of things, from 
mignonette to roses, by making them big and showy.” 

He chuckled. “Ve just find the variations ahead of Gott,’ 
he answered. “But they are nice, just vild. Ja, very nice.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, gazing out upon the lotus flowers. 
Then his pale, clear eyes looked into mine in friendly fashion. 

“Vell, good-bye,” he said. “I must go back and vater my 
vindow-boxes. Bah, to be dusting geraniums—me ?’ 

“But for double wages,” I laughed. 

Again a shrug. “Alvays that—the vages! It iss life. You 
come to my hotel and I vill gif you a flower for your button- 
hole.” : 

He laughed once more, and moved away down the path. 


——” (and he named a 


“Vat I do, you would nefer 


Me—it iss a 
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THE ADOLESCENCE OF REFORM. 


TurouGH the interpretation of the human personality 
that modern psychology is giving us, we realize that 
man does not pass through his seven ages without 
effort. The mere act of tearing pages out of the 
calendar or adding candles to the birthday cake does 
not mark a significant step to maturity, for both in 
intelligence and in the capacity for assimilating richer 
and more complex experiences, many of us stumble 
and halt before we have reached the limits of our 
growth. Men who are still playing soldiers and mak- 
ing mud-pies, women who are still nursing dolls and 
hiding bashfully behind their mothers’ skirts, people 
who in childhood or adolescence have had parts of 
their personalities fixed beyond the possibility of fur- 
ther development, can be met with in any unselected 
group. Organization by political parties, for instance, 
is fundamentally based upon the perception that Jones 
and Smith, though they are widely regarded as shrewd 
business men “with no nonsense about them” are still 
“members of the gang’—politically, in other words, 
they are from ten to fifteen years of age. 

What is true of political parties holds likewise for 
various other institutions and organizations. Our 
community is largely in the control of minds that 
have never achieved a growth commensurate with their 
human potentialities. This is one of the reasons why, 
in a period of spiritual development, our economic 
and social and political institutions have come to seem 
so mean and inadequate, for they represent stages at 
which the human personality has become encysted, 
just as the mobile amceba becomes encased in the 
winter time, and so, unfortunately for the radical, 
growth comes to mean a breaking away from the shell 
of restrictive institutions—a spasm of release—instead 
of the deliberate up-building of a social tissue in which 
each personality might, at every phase of its develop- 
ment, find a place in which to function appropriately. 

Almost every human activity at the present day 
has been moulded, or at least warped, by the system 
of mechanized industry which has developed during 
the past century and a half; and now we are begin- 
ning to realize a little more keenly what has made this 
system as successful, and as humanly burdensome, as 
it is. From the psychological standpoint the leading 
characteristic of the Industrial Revolution is the fact 
that it was so obviously the product of energetic, 
immature minds. The satisfaction with the new 
_ processes of industry, in spite of the hideous, brute 
suffering that accompanied the introduction of 
machinery, was a direct exposure of the mental obtuse- 
ness and insensateness of the early industrialists and 
their defenders and apologists. But let us not fail 
to give George Stephenson and Samuel Smiles their 
due. In those early years of mechanical invention, 
from the time of Arkwright and Watt to the early 
period of Bell and Edison, the Industrial Revolution 
was—for those who engineered it and made the wheels 
go round—a romantic, thrilling bit of business. To 
those pioneers it was every whit as satisfactory as 
erecting forts and dredging canals and building dams 
are to children who play by themselves on a sandy 
beach, with the sun shining, jerseys tossed aside, and 
the tide running in. 

To forget the excitement that people got from 
spectacular mechanical enterprises like the great canals 
and tunnels and railway systems and multiple fac- 
tories and Crystal Palaces and Eiffel Towers, is to 
overlook one of the deeper reasons why people defend 
the results of these joyous efforts with such intensity. 
It was fun to design a building that enclosed acres 


in glass and iron; it was fun to live in a community 
that knew no limits to this kind of play. It was even 
better than blowing soap-bubbles or riding a donkey. 
To make those great power-looms or Bessemer con- 
verters had all the intense absorption of child’s play. 
That coarse, undeveloped creature whom the economist 
called the Economic Man experienced the creative 
ecstasy in the construction or handling of machinery 
that hitherto only artists or children had known. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has depicted this phase of industrial- 
ism well in “Milestones” and in parts of “The Old 
Wives’ Tale” and “Clayhanger.” This mood, in terms 
of analytical psychology, was the extrovert stage of 
the Industrial Revolution, and for those who could 
find the right places, it was the extroversion of a 
happy childhood. For we might as well admit that 
a certain amount of happiness issued from the new 
industrial processes—drastically limited as this happi- 
ness was for the greater part of the population. 

This extrovert stage was succeeded by an introvert 

stage in which the human results of the revolution 
were criticized. If the first represented the happy, 
fatuous immaturity of boyhood, the second seems to 
resemble, if we dare apply these terms to the complex 
reactions of many diverse minds, the dreaming period 
of adolescence. The world that had been created 
by the mechanical inventor, the business man, the com- 
pany-promoter and the engineer, was not a satisfac- 
tory stage upon which the whole subtle drama of 
human life could be enacted. The mthew was too 
restricted ; the materials were too crude; the plot was 
too simple; the abnegations demanded from most of 
the actors were too severe. In short, modern indus- 
trialism, with its pendant bureaucracy, enforced psychic 
repressions with a crassness that no previous system 
of slavery had probably ever exhibited ; and since there 
seemed no way of immediately altering the material 
environment of Coketown, which the Gradgrinds and 
the Bounderbys had created, the readiest way out 
of the darkness was by taking refuge in the realm of 
fantasy. 
_ The social theorists and reformers of the nineteenth 
century had neither the mental strategy nor the equip- 
ment to make a frontal attack upon the totality of 
their environment: instead, they sought to transform 
the social order by making a flank attack within a 
single sector. By comparing the existing community 
with a highly-simplified ideal society in which all the 
immediate frustrations they suffered were done away 
with, the critics of the industrial regime conceived 
solutions which had the unfortunate characteristic of 
evading three-quarters of the problem. This is not 
to challenge the emotional reaction that was expressed 
by the radicals, the socialists, and the anarchists: 
without doubt the most violent obloquy that has been 
heaped upon the “century of progress” was richly 
deserved, and the greater part of it probably still 
holds good. What was weak in the attitude of these 
critics was that it remained largely an emotional 
reaction. It made no effort to criticize the puerile 
conception of life propagated by the Economic Man, 
and it tended to assume that happiness would be uni- 
versal if everyone possessed the same opportunities 
and the same emoluments as that pertinacious cari- 
cature of humanity. 

At the same time the critics of the social order 
shirked the necessity of breaking through the naive 
mood of adolescent fantasy and, by and large, they 
refused to take on the full responsibilities that a more 
mature attitude toward industrial and civic conditions 
would have thrown upon their shoulders. This is not 
to say that the transition to a well-balanced, complete, 
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and organic conception of life failed altogether to 
take place: it is a long road from the Fabian Essays 
in Socialism that were published in the ’eighties—with 
“the glory and the freshness of a dream’—to Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s recent disquisition on a Constitution 
for a Socialist Commonwealth. But even with the 
remarkable wealth of mature observation that we find 
in the social conceptions of 1920, there is still a vast 
sense of human restriction. Mr. Webb’s world is 
as limited, essentially, as that of Bright, Bessemer, 
or Bell. There is much moving of scenery on Mr. 
Webb’s stage, but humanity still waits in the wings, 
and while the scene-shifters and the wire-pullers con- 
tinue to occupy themselves one wonders whether the 
actors themselves will ever have the chance to go 
on with their drama. A more adequate conception 
of human life would, in its projection of a new social 
order, include both the scenery, the actors, and the 
play. It is a mark of our immaturity that we never 
seem able to get beyond the scenery. In so far as 
the social theorist considers the actors at all he treats 
them, for the most part, as mechanical puppets. As 
for the play—the drama of courtship, adventure, trial, 
contest and achievement in which every human being 
is potentially, at some time, the hero or heroine—the 
play itself can hardly be said to enter their conscious- 
ness. None of the scene-shifters of government and 
industry, whether they are the Garys of the old order 
or the Lenins of the new, seems to realize that this 
is precisely what all the fuss and pother of their daily 
work exists for. 

For the present, then, if this is not to speak too 
harshly, we are lost in a society which has been pro- 
duced by children and has been reconstructed—or 
at least criticized—by adolescents. Unfortunately for 
big business and big industry, the children themselves 
are becoming a little tired of the game, and though 
they participate in spectacular jamborees like Business 
Shows and Industrial Exhibitions and play with all 
sorts of interesting devices to take the last spark of 
human effort out of the day’s grind in the factory and 
the office, they show fits of petulance at times which 
are destructive of the nice, expensive, mechanical toys 
they have been given to play with. Beyond doubt, 
any satisfactory social order must give the constructive 
instinct plenty of leeway; but there is no use pre- 
tending that this impulse can or ought to lead away 
into industry every spring of human activity. Even 
business men want to be human; even happy boys 
want to grow up. The world that these children of 
the industrial era have created is not an overwhelming 
success—even for the children who have created it. 
They may try pathetically hard to forget that they 
want something better, but deep down in their hearts 
they do want something better. There is substance 
for hope in that fact, but for the present we may as 
well face the darker side of the picture and admit 
that the game itself, with the increasing complication 
and proliferation of the machinery, has become increas- 
ingly boresome. Unmitigated industrialism finds its 
Nemesis in war, and in the suicide of the battlefield 
all its repressions and coercions are finally done away 
with. So much for the children, poor things! 

As for the adolescents, matters are in some ways 
even worse. Their generous fantasies of a New 
Jerusalem have become galloping nightmares from 
which they awaken, after the period called revolution, 
to find the bedclothes out of the window and the room 
bitterly cold. Between the bleakness of our mechan- 
ical achievements and the impoverishment of our social 
dreams there is little enough to choose. We know 
where our sympathies lie, but our vision is unable 


to detect any appreciable difference between the para- 
dise of business men called the United States and 
the Utopia of bureaucrats called Communist Russia. 
A desirable community must be the product of more 
mature methods of thought, a more lively apprecia- 
tion of the human adventure, a more adequate con- 
ception of human potentialities (and human inade- 
quacies, too), than any existing set of institutions, 
or revolutionary substitute, has given indication of. 
If our social theories are not to be as barren as: those 
of Bentham they must be conceived by people who 
have compassed the fullness of human experience. 
Our plans for reconstruction must be the product of 
the free collaboration of numerous groups, intellectual, 
artistic, and industrial, each working out its own prob- 
lems in terms of its particular environment, with no 
thought of inflicting any wholesale methods or solu- 
tions upon society at large. Let us not forget that 
the Industrial Revolution, for all its crudeness and 
violence, was effected chiefly by reason of the fact 
that the methods of the inventor, the scientist, and 
the engineer were voluntarily adopted and propagated 
by individuals who had no imaginative apprehension 
of the fact that they were thus changing the very face 
of the world. No administrative or legislative body 
was responsible for the widespread adoption of the 
methods of physical science, and for the success that 
was thus achieved in terms of the simple mechanical 
arts. Is it too much to hope that a genuine social 
revolution will take place in much the same fashion? 

If we are to experiment freely with life, and develop 
a thoroughly stimulating and humanly satisfactory 
social order, we must expect little help from any meas- 
ures that may be taken in the Kremlin or in Washing- 


ton. We seek nothing less than the Kingdom of Heaven, 


and like the Inferno of Coketown, it will probably 
come like a thief in the night. By taking pains per- 
sonally and as members of groups to think freely, to 
observe keenly, to experiment joyously, to act hon- 
estly, and to experience as fully as possible the whole 
life of man—in short, to reach the very limits of our 
human stature—we shall escape a puerile complac- 
ency with our inhuman mechanical civilization, and 
grow out of the ineffective adolescence of “reform.” 
To the extent that we thus achieve manhood our 
communities will cease to be the prisons, asylums, or 
convalescent homes they still so largely remain: they 
will become gardens in which the human spirit can 
ever more generously flower. 
Lewis MumrForp. 


THE NEW MEN IN MEXICO. 


Ir must be remembered that the new men in Mexico 
are also not new men. They were all associated with 
Carranza, almost from the beginning of his Constitu- 
tionalist movement. In the uncertain days at Vera 
Cruz in 1914, Adolfo de la Huerta was Carranza’s 
oficial mayor. When Carranza made his splendid 
stand against the ABC interference, Obregon, Alvarado 
and Calles were all commanders of independent 
forces; but when President Wilson appealed to each 
and all to recognize and abide by the decision of the 
ABC—thus encouraging disaffection and disintegra- 
tion—they stood by the “First Chief” and refused to 
recognize the right of either the United States or any 
group of nations to direct or to interfere with Mexican 
internal affairs. At one time or another Obregon 
and Calles served in Carranza’s Cabinet. As an impor- 
tant military commander, Pablo Gonzales was made 
by Carranza. In fact much of the final enmity of 
Obregon, Calles and Hill towards the President was 
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due to his favour towards Gonzales. These men, then, 
are not new men; they have for years been identified 
with the Constitutionalist cause. 

I do not propose to discuss here the Plan of Agua 
Prieta, nor question its justice, nor ask whether 
Carranza had failed. The group from Sonora suc- 
ceeded and is now in power. Their victory was easily 
gained. Save for the inexcusable and shocking mur- 
der of Carranza, it was secured with little bloodshed. 
Few cwartelagos have been so fortunate. The coming 
in of a new Government has made little disturbance ; 
the machinery has gone on running with reasonable 
smoothness. Most of Carranza’s officials were 
retained. Some, who were loyal to the old regime or 
were shocked at the brutal murder of their chief, 
refused to continue in service; their feeling and action 
do them credit, but such were few in number. 

That they would long pull together was not to be 
expected. Pablo Gonzales had been the crux of the 
situation. Had he continued loyal to his master, to 
whom he owed all, the movement might have failed. 
At the last moment, he tried to force President 
Carranza to accept his pretensions to the Presidential 
office; had Carranza done so, Gonzales would have 
stood by him. As it was, he deserted and, turning 
the City of Mexico over to the Sonora men, decided 
the matter. He might have seized power and gained 
the coveted prize. Was it fear, indecision, or con- 
science, that prevented him? The opportunity once 
neglected, was for ever gone. He naturally expected 
a large reward; he was disappointed. Scarcely were 
the new men in, when he repented of his momentary 
weakness. Almost immediately he was in arms. There 
was an insurrection, a defeat, a court martial which 
contemptuously threw him aside as a negligible factor. 
He is now an exile. This was the first elimination. 

De la Huerta was to be in charge until elections 
were held, which were set for Sunday, 5 September. 
With Pablo Gonzales out of the way, there bade fair 
to be but one candidate, Obregon. But a second 
appeared on the scene, Alfredo Robles Dominguez. 
His standing for the office was an act of considerable 
daring. He is not a new man but is one of the con- 
spicuous figures of the Revolution, from the days of 
Madero. It is believed that the lately reorganized 
party was behind him. His partisans issued placards 
challenging the legal right of Obregon to run, and 
demanding that the Deputies should nullify his votes 
if he did run. In the Constitution of 1917 it is dis- 
tinctly stated that no man is qualified to the Presiden- 
tial office, wha has figured directly or indirectly in any 
asonado, motin, or cuartelazo. In the electoral law, 
the election of any President is declared null if he has 
figured directly or indirectly in any such disturbance. 
The election duly took place; Obregon was declared 
elected. We may never know what vote was really 
cast for Robles Dominguez. Two facts however 
remain: (a) a civil candidate was actually run and 
unquestionably received many votes; (b) the legality 
of Obregon’s position has been definitely raised. The 
new Government came into power through a 
cuartelazo. 

While the election took place on 5 September, the 
new President will not be inaugurated until December. 
Until then de la Huerta remains in power. His regime 
is disappointing to those who watch Mexico with anx- 
ious and friendly eyes. He ‘is not as strong a man 
as we believed. He has no policy and exercises no 
control. He glories in leaving a free hand to his help- 
ers. He leaves all to his Ministers, and there are as 
many experimental policies as there are Ministers. 
Much should be left to Ministers once appointed; no 


President should be constantly nagging or interfering 
in departmental details. But there should be some 
plan to which everything is subordinated, and toward 
which all should be directed. There is nothing of 
the kind here, and the situation approaches chaos. 
The excuse may be made that de la Huerta does not 
wish to handicap and hamper his successor. The 
excuse is futile; Obregon is at all times within reach. 
The two men could co-operate in a strong constructive 
policy, if they havé one. 

There is another unfortunate circumstance. De la 
Huerta is not only a weak man, he is a sick man. 
His trouble is said to be appendicitis. Whatever it 
is, it has repeatedly interfered with private appoint- 
ments, public interviews, and ceremonial occasions. No 
one is sure that any engagement, trivial or important, 
will be kept. His constant illness, his lack of policy, 
his laxity in direction, his indecision, are having their 
effect. Things are slipping. Many serious difficulties 
are arising. During my last days in Mexico, Yucatan 
was in chaos; in Chiapas was insurrection with Pineda 
as leader; Felix Diaz in Vera Cruz had an unknown 
following ready to give trouble; in Michoacan the 
situation was so serious that the rebellious governor 
had been declared “outside the law.” On 29 Septem- 
ber, when I left the country, an “extra” was cried 
upon the streets, which was headlined: “We are over 
a volcano. Persons are shot without legal process; 
correspondence is violated; the press is boycotted; 
shooting in the palace ;-illness of the President; strife 
between the Secretaries; treason to the generals and 
to the Government; generals who seize power in the 
States; the labour agitation; destructive propagandas ; 
undertakings against public peace ; shooting in Torreon ; 
removal of the Governor of Hidalgo demanded; 
labour demonstration in Pachuca; the affairs of 
Michoacan, Aguas Calientes, Colima and Vera Cruz; 
assassination in Yucatan; General Pineda in Chiapas; 
Zamora in Jalisco,” etc., etc. Surely such a time calls 
for a man of vigour with well-defined plans of action. 

On Sunday, 26 September, was a great labour pro- 
cession in the streets of the City of Mexico. It is 
said that red and black flags were carried. That it 
was approved by the Minister of War seems likely 
from the fact that a military band led the march. 
Speakers harangued the marchers from the balconies 
of the Government palace—possible, probably, because 
the Governor of the Federal District is a radical 1a- 
bour leader. Among the speakers was the well-known 
Felipe Carrillo of Yucatan. He is reported to have 
said: “In place of manifestations for the regulation 
of prices, you ought to protest by action, breaking into 
and sacking the shops; in place of asking the House 
of Deputies to regulate articles 27 and 123 of the 
Constitution, you ought to dynamite their place of 
meeting and that of the Senate, because Congress is 
useless.” After speaking furiously against the clergy, 
he said that the archbishop’s residence and the national 
palace ought to be dynamited. It is only fair to 
say that the Mexican labourer is a peaceful fellow, 
and that no aggression followed these harangues. 

How far there is trouble in the Cabinet is guess- 
work. It is certain that the Secretary of Communi- 
cations tendered his resignation because of differences 
between him and the Secretary of War, Plutarco 
Calles. It is certain that the services of Salvador 
Alvarado, Secretary of the Treasury, will be dispensed 
with; he left ruin and chaos behind him in Yucatan 
and may do the same in the City of Mexico. To get 
rid of him is ticklish business; he has vigour and can 
perhans command a following. It is rumoured that 
Obregon fears Calles who with Hill has been build- 
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ing up the army. Foreigners in the City of Mexico 
tell me that the new men recognize the necessity of 
an “impersonal army” that shall recognize its obli- 
gations to the Government instead of loyalty to lead- 
ers. Mexico has never had such an army. In moments 
of test, the army falls to pieces, each fragment fol- 
lowing its individual leader with enthusiasm and de- 
votion. But this “impersonal army,” built up by Calles 
and Hill, may in the crisis prove as little loyal to 
Obregon as the old army did to Carranza. 

The most serious failure of the ad interim Gov- 
ernment, and one which Obregon will suffer from, is 
its action with reference to Carranza’s murder. Red 
tape, procrastination, efforts to befog and muddle the 
situation, have been evident. Nothing serious has 
been done; probably nothing serious will be done. 
The matter has been bandied about from one com- 
mission to another. Ridiculous and foolish attempts 
have been made to evade responsibility. Obregon sent 
a stinging message of rebuke to Carranza’s loyal com- 
panions, trying to lay the blame for the murder to 
their cowardice; it was suggested that the President 
committed suicide; pretence was made. of trying for 
responsibility an officer higher up, when the actual 
murderer was fully known. Herrero for a time blus- 
tered about freely in the City of Mexico; he was then 
permitted to be in charge of Government forces; it 
‘has been claimed that he has received a large sum 
of money. In September he was summoned to Mexico. 
He paid no attention to the summons and did not even 
send in the written statements that he promised. A 
Government with proper self-respect and sense of 
decorum could not permit itself to be so trifled with. 
It is a mistake for the Mexican Government to assume 
that the matter will be forgotten. Failure to deal frankly 
with Carranza’s murder will nowhere be forgiven. 

Obregon is probably a strong man, but he will need 
all his ability and strength to maintain the dignity 
and prestige of his country in foreign lands; it is a 
pity for so serious a situation as is developing in inter- 
ior affairs to greet him when he comes into power. 
International questions of the most serious kind face 
him and his advisers. Three of them may be men- 
tioned as typical. 

(a) It is said that the United States conditions 
its recognition of the new Government upon elimina- 
tion of artictes 27 and 123 of the Constitution. To 
accept such dictation from any foreign nation is to 
surrender sovereignty. Mexico suffers from non-rec- 
ognition on our part, but the price we ask is more 
than she should pay. 

(b) The whole dispute with the oil-interests re- 
mains unsettled. It is full of danger. We shall soon 
see whether the new Government is free or bound by 
promises; whether it is prudent, wise and patriotic; 
or politic, foolish and traitorous. There will be no 
middle ground possible, because the whole question is 
one of a few fundamental principles. 

(c) The presentation of the damage-claims for 
Britain and France through the United States, raises 
a crisis. Mexico should refuse absolutely to discuss 
them with any third party. She should insist on deal- 
ing directly with those nations, insist on coming to 
terms with them through her proper diplomatic agents. 
Surrender on this point means a permanent loss of 
sovereignty ; it means “the mandate.” Ruin of Mexico 
and destruction of sovereignty for every Latin-Ameri- 
can republic is involved in the question. 

Have the new men the courage, the ability, the 
patriotism to grapple with such questions? We shall 


soon know. 
FREDERICK STARR. 
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THE VIVIFYING OF SPACE. 
II 


ANOTHER interpretation of space may be seen in the 
film-play “From Morning unto Midnight.” | Here 
space is not treated, as in the Caligari film, as some- 
thing concrete and plastic, but as something abstract, 
diffused, immaterial. Light and shadow are not 
massed, but broken and dissolved. The original set- 
tings are not constructed in the round and in colour, 
but are suggested in the flat in different tones of black 
and white. Space does not obtrude; the world becomes 
a background, vague, inchoate, nebulous. Against this 
obliterating firmament, this sponge of darkness, the 
players move, merge into it, emerge out of it. In 
order that they may not be visually lost, their hands, 
faces and the outlines of their clothing are relieved 
by means of high lights carefully applied. 

In such surroundings the actor no longer feels the 
support of active space and a living environment, but 
is flung back upon his own resources. He is stripped 
naked of accessories. He even loses much of his own 
corporeality and relief and becomes two-dimensional, 
an actual picture. The universe is flat, a plane; be- 
neath and above it, before it and behind, primeval 
darkness rules, perspective is engulfed, life and action 
transpire in a world of breadth and height. 

A pawnshop: A rudimentary door in white lighting 
out of walls that are simply black emptiness. Steps, 
the relief of which is destroyed by streaks and spots 
passing athwart both treads and risers. To left and 
right a jungle-like mass of amorphous odds and ends, 
pawnshop paraphernalia, things that are material but 
half obliterated and negatived to ghostliness, to mere 
hints of themselves. The long-haired youth and the 
long-bearded pawnbroker take on almost the appear- 
ance of phantoms. 

A staircase hall: Walls, as before of night and noth- 
ingness. The balusters, rail, and steps in ghostly con- 
tours and semi-relief. A luminous clock like a moon 
in a sky of ink. An electric light like a ragged giant 
bullrush or gourd, glows on one wall, in the centre 
of a burst of painted rays. The corners of the inlean- 
ing invisible walls are demarcated by white hatchings. 
A youth and a girl in strange attitudes, like figures 
in a dream. The whole phantasmal and limbo-like 
—like the spookish banquet-hall in Strindberg’s “Nach 
Damaskus.” 

The two-dimensional conception was forced to make 
compromises in several scenes, but even in these the 
third dimension was effaced and masked as much as 
possible. Thus in a Salvation Army Hall, the fore- 
ground is curtained off in dead black, the middle 
ground is dazzling white, like plane contrasted with 
plane. The focus: a cross shining upon a platform, 
crippled chairs in disarray, crying of a world of want 
and moral decrepitude. 

When depth and distance are rendered necessary 
in this world of flatness, as on a country road, this 
too is indicated partly in relief, spectral and infernal 
trees, a serpentine path, winding amongst these soli- 
tary guardians and losing itself in infinity—a path 
shadowy and without goal. 

The action in “From Morning Unto Midnight” the 
settings of which strive to dissolve and negative real- 
ity and the outer world, is as harmonious in its way 
as that in the Caligari film which strives to tensify 
and animate the fabric of this outer world. 

Another film-play, “Algol,” the scene of which is 
laid on the star of that name—a vision of Paul 
Scheerbart, the poet-architect—has also been “staged” 
by Walther Reimann. Here the forms are not broken 
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up expressionistically, but space acts and speaks geo- 
metrically, in great vistas, in grandiose architectural 
culminations. Space or room is divided into formal 
diapers, patterns, squares, spots and circles, of cube 
imposed upon cube, of apartment opening into 
apartment. 

One scene represents a stellar landscape of abrupt 
and fantastic contours, a convulsed, volcanic world, 
revealing matter in a struggle with space and time. 
There are surfaces of snow and silver, spines and 
crevasses, rounded tumuli of primeval stuff, sharp 
crags rising like outstretched arms to the stars. A 
female figure, like a triumphing spirit, and invested 
with veils of different darknesses, lifts out of the 
stone. Above her, there is spanned arch upon arch 


THE CREATION. 
(A Negro Sermon.) 


And God stepped out on space, 
And He looked around and said, 
“Tm lonely— 

I'll make me a world.” 


And far as the eye of God could see 
Darkness covered everything, 

Blacker than a hundred midnights 
Down in a cypress swamp. 


Then God smiled, 

And tthe light broke, 

And the darkness rolled up on one side, 
And the light stood shining on the other, 
And God said, “That's good!” 
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Gothic—a blending of the flame-like letters of the 
Jewish alphabet with the leaf-like flame of Gothic 
tracery. 

Poelzig seeks to give an eerie and grotesque sug- 
gestiveness to the flights of houses and streets that 
are to furnish the external setting of this film-play. 
The will of this master-architect animating facades 
into faces, insists that these houses are to speak in 
jargon—and gesticulate! 

The shadowy ribbon of the light-play, hitherto over- 
laden with photographic fetters, theatrical trumpery 
and mob-idolatries, has freed itself from the iron reel 
and begun to soar upwards towards a higher purpose 
and a nobler expression. It has spun through the 
brains of true artists and vitalized itself with an ele- 
ment of creative art. From this beginning may arise 
something which will enrich not only art but life. If 
alone our feeling for space be developed esthetically 
by the possibilities of the film, as physically by the 
possibilities of the aeroplane, if alone this sixth sense 
grow subtler and sharper, we shall achieve a finer 
adjustment of man to his environment, a closer con- 
tact with the abstract and concrete worlds, a new har- 
mony with nature, and the universe. Man shall not 
only know by hypothesis that the earth is not flat and 
still, but shall feel by sense and instinct that it is 
round and in flight. He shall come to know the earth 
as his own house, though he may never have escaped 
the narrow confines of his hamlet. The blurred, narrow 
windows of his imagination may then become door- 
ways—wide and always open. 


HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


And the waters ‘above the earth came down, 
The cooling waters came down. 


Then the green grass sprouted, 

And the little red flowers blossomed, 

The pine tree pointed his finger to the sky, 
And the oak spread out his arms, 


The lakes cuddled down in the hollows of the ground, 


And the rivers ran down to the sea; 
And God smiled again, 

And the rainbow appeared, 

And curled itself around His shoulder. 


Then God raised His arm and He waved His hand 


Over the sea and over the land, 

And He said, “Bring forth! Bring forth!” 
And quicker than God could drop His hand, 
Fishes and fowls, 

And beasts and birds 

Swam the rivers and the seas, 

Roamed the forests and the woods, 

And split the air with their wings. 

And God said, “That’s good!” 


Then God walked around, 

And God looked around 

On all that He had made. 

He looked- at His sun, 

And He looked at His moon, 

And He looked at His little stars; 
He looked on His world 

With all its living things, 

And God said, “J’m lonely still.” 


Then God sat down 


On the side of a hill where He could think; 


By a deep. wide river He sat down; 


With His head in His hands, 


God thought and thought, 
Till He thought, “/’1] make me a man!” 
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Up from the bed of the river 

God scooped the clay; 

And by the bank of the river 

He kneeled Him down; 

And there the great God Almighty, 

Who lit the sun and fixed it in the sky, 

Who flung the stars to the most far corner of the night, 
Who rounded the earth in the middle of His hand; 
This Great God, 

Like a mammy bending over her baby, 

Kneeled down in the dust 

Toiling over a lump of clay 

Till He shaped it in His own image; 


Then into it He blew the breath of life, 
And man became a living soul. 
Amen. Amen. 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON. 


IN THE CLASSICAL CEMETERY. 
V. THE MAN THAT CHANGED HIS MIND. 


AGAMEMNON had no sooner written that fatal letter to 
Clytemnestra than he regretted it. He sat down and 
wrote her again. His pendulum of a mind had swung to 
the other extreme. He would not sacrifice his daughter 
Iphigenia, after all. The girl must be let live. 

The whole character of Agamemnon, the man who must 
change his mind as if it were a shirt, is in that episode 
and Euripides has built his tragedy around it tremend- 
ously and grimly. Agamemnon, lacking decision of 
‘character, could not manage that wonderful wife, Cly- 
temnestra. He could not manage his daughters, much as 
they loved him. “Infirm of purpose,” cries Lady Mac- 
beth to her husband, “give me the dagger!” The very 
attitude of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon! She can never 
be sure of him. Agamemnon never, as the saying is, 
stays put. Homer found that out. During the siege of 
Troy, Agamemnon is always calling councils of war. 
Napoleon once said that one bad general was better than 
two good ones and Agamemnon was a good one. So 
were all the others—even Menelaus. But that siege of 
Troy threatened to last until the crack of doom because 
the temperament of Agamemnon made him shrink from 
the execution of a purpose once formed. His was not 
the intellectual and literary indecision of Hamlet, the 
turning and winding of one who sees all sides of every 
case. Agamemnon was a man of action, brave, compe- 
tent and endowed with the gift of leadership, but he was 
a pendulum swinging from one alternative to another. 
That was why his career proved a tremendous march 
from tragedy to tragedy. Like all men of his type, he 
involved everybody in the general ruin that overtook him, 
and if Iphigenia was saved at the eleventh hour she had 
nothing to thank her father for. She lived to be as 
miserable as her poor sister Electra, who cursed her 
mother, Clytemnestra, to her face. When a man has to 
live with a determined wife and three gifted daughters 
he must never manifest the slightest indecision, but Aga- 
memnon danced like Wordsworth’s daffodils to every 
breeze. 

That was a foolish letter he sent to Clytemnestra from 
Aulis and, knowing Agamemnon as she did, his wife went 
with their child Iphigenia. Agamemnon had not antici- 
pated that. He had told Clytemnestra to send Iphigenia 
to Aulis while she, the mother, stayed at home. But the 
luckless Agamemnon put into his note the one lie best 
calculated to bring Clytemnestra herself, speeding to 
Aulis. He had written that Iphigenia was to be provided 
with a husband—Achilles at that—whereas in reality the 
poor girl was to be sacrificed on the altar of Artemis. 
The Agamemnons of this world are always taking liber- 
-ties with the truth in that way. If they do not become 
confirmed liars they must, at least, gloss things over, pre- 
tend to think that white may be black, that things can be 
and not be at the same time. Sheer, downright obstinacy 
is far more satisfactory than this. One can not forgive 
Clytemnestra for killing her husband—though that was a 
long way off in the future, to be sure—yet her act can at 
least be understood. If she fails to enlist our sympathies, 
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it is only because she wasn’t true. After all, Lady Mae- 
beth was a true wife even if her temper was as san- 
guinary as Clytemnestra’s. They are a well-matched pair, 
those women. 

Agamemnon, too, has something in common with Mac- 
beth besides that infirmity of purpose which so tried their 
wives. “I do fear thy nature,” Lady Macbeth said of 
the Thane of Cawdor in his absence, and Clytemnestra 
said pretty much the same thing of Agamemnon when he 
was at Aulis. But Macbeth was too full of the milk of 
human kindness and what he would “highly” he would 
“holily.” He would not play false and yet would wrongly 
win. What a different portrait Clytemnestra gives of 
Agamemnon! He did not hesitate to snatch the babe 
from her breast and dash it to death because it was the 
child of a former husband. Agamemnon and Macbeth 
are alike in longing to be great, in thirsting for high 
command and the kingly office; but we can not imagine 
Macbeth playing that trick upon his wife in the matter of 
Iphigenia. The letter sent by Macbeth is so different 
from the letter sent by Agamemnon! It never occurs to 
Lady Macbeth that her lord is lying, but that is the first 
thought that comes to Clytemnestra. She believes the 
story that Achilles wants to marry Iphigenia, but yet she 
feels somehow that all is not as it should be. Agamemnon, 
waiting for his daughter at Aulis, was foolish to fancy 
that Clytemnestra would not come too. She was a Lady 
Macbeth for decision. 

That fop of a Menelaus understood his brother Aga- 
memnon well enough. He realized how complete must be 
the change of mind that would come to him. Menelaus 
wanted that favourable wind so that the Greeks could be 
off and away to Troy for Helen, and if such a wind 
could be had only by putting Iphigenia to death on the 
altar of Artemis, Menelaus was excessively sorry for it 
and he was deeply attached to his niece, but the ships 
must get away. So he was on the watch for her coming 
and he kept a sharp lookout for the letter which he knew 
Agamemnon was sure to send when his mind changed. 
It would, of course, be addressed to Clytemnestra. Those 
first instructions on the subject of Iphigenia would be 
countermanded. Even while Menelaus lurked around, 
Agamemnon was handing the new missive to a faithful 
retainer. Iphigenia, with her mother Clytemnestra, had 
already started for Aulis, but she might have been met 
and turned back if Menelaus had not understood his 
brother so well. Using force, the fop managed to take 
Agamemnon’s letter away from the old retainer who had 
been entrusted with it. The scuffle brought Agamemnon 
from his tent and led to a scene in which that changing 
mind of his swung back to its original purpose. Very 
well, let Iphigenia die, then! 

Nothing could be more graceful than Iphigenia’s arrival 
at Aulis; nothing could be more painful, All unsuspecting 
of her doom, she leaps to embrace her father with that 
wonderful love he inspired in every one of those unfortu- 
nate children of his. Orestes cherished for his father the 
passionate admiration of a hero worshipper. Chrysothemis 
liked him better than she liked her vengeful mother. 
Electra mingled a peculiar reverence with her dutiful af- 
fection. Iphigenia adored him. Iphigenia petted him. 
Iphigenia made of him a sort of god. Agamemnon was 
to her an unfailing source of amusement, of amazement, 
of delight. No wonder he loved her. She has simplicity 
and yet she is complex. She is timid and shrinking but 
she is a heroine. She has strength and weakness, she is 
deep and she is shallow, she wants to live and she wants 
to die. All these contradictions she manifests swiftly, 
but the character is unified so cunningly in the art of 
Euripides that we can say of Iphigenia that to the passion 
of Juliet she adds the sweetness of Viola, the wisdom of 
Portia, the madness of Ophelia, the purity of Isabella. 
She dazzles us with her brightness even while we wonder 
at her wisdom. She would bewilder with her swift, dart- 
ing transitions from phase to phase if we did not see her 
pass from delight at sight of her father through wonder 
at her betrothal to the doom she chooses after that pitiful 
appeal for the life she finds so sweet. The portrait of 
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Iphigenia left by Euripides is consistent because it is so 
inconsistent, and it is natural only because it is 
miraculous. 

Before Iphigenia can relieve her delighted spirit of its 
joy at beholding her father in front of his tent, she must 
entreat her parents not to quarrel, not to be angry, not to 
make a scene. She had been brought up in their at- 
mosphere of discord, her mother announcing one decision 
and her father another. The one would change his mind. 
The other never did. The difficulty with Agamemnon 
was that when he had changed his mind it was sure to 
swing back like the pendulum that it was, and the interval 
between swings varied with circumstances and the degree 
of power behind the push. Clytemnestra simply had to 
come on to Aulis and she brought the baby too. Agamem- 
non was not delighted to see his wife just then. She 
might have stayed at home with the little Orestes, whose 
only idea of the furies as yet was supplied by the domes- 
tic habits of his mother. If nobody need wonder that 
Clytemnestra killed Agamemnon before she got through 
with him, the only surprise where Orestes is concerned is 
that he did not slay his mother long before he did. 

Iphigenia’s efforts to avert a scene between her parents 
at Aulis effects nothing beyond a suspicion in the mind 
of Doctor Dryasdust that the text of Euripides must be 
corrupt here, inaccurate, interpolated. Doctor Dryasdust is 
unable to comprehend why, after asking her mother not 
te be angry, Iphigenia, in exactly the same words, should 
implore her poor father to keep his temper. Dear old 
Doctor Dryasdust! His notes on the plight of Iphigenia 
at Aulis are the only comic relief afforded us as the girl 
bares her beautiful and tortured soul. Yet is that so, 
after all? That meeting of Clytemnestra’s with Achilles 
outside her husband’s tent—perhaps it was written to 
make an audience laugh, and again it may have been 
meant to make us weep. There are the best of reasons 
for both theories. Achilles has not the slightest suspicion 
that Iphigenia has been brought to Aulis as his bride— 
Agamemnon did not take the whole camp into his confi- 
dence—and Clytemnestra thinks the marriage has been 
arranged publicly. Shocked by the discovery that no 
marriage has been arranged at all, that her husband has 
made a fool of her somehow, Clytemnestra, as she con- 
fessed long afterwards to her daughter Electra in the 
most poignant scene of another Euripidean tragedy, first 
toyed with the idea of killing Agamemnon. 

Achilles strove to persuade the lady that somebody was 
having a little fun at her expense. When he had become 
acquainted with Iphigenia he did what we all do—he fell 
in love with her. He suggested the expedient which 
seemed best in the light of his own experience with 
Agamemnon. That changing mind must be made to 
change again. Clytemnestra cast her eyes in the direction 
of the heavens. The Greek army and the Greek fleet 
were awaiting impatiently for that favourable breeze. 
Agamemnon’s mind might be changed but it would change 
back. He was as fickle as a weather vane. His wife 
might make him yield but the army would be sure to 
push him back to where he was before. Back and forth, 
back and forth, the pendulum would swing. They would 
have to stay at Aulis for ever. As soon as she has 
grasped the situation, Iphigenia takes the decision out of 
her father’s hands, just as she might have relieved her 
little brother Orestes of a burden that was too heavy for 
him to carry. 

It always works out that way with the Agamemnons 
of this world. Their decisions must always be made for 
them in the end by some woman or other, because a man 
will not be bothered with a pendulum-mind. Women are 
patient because they love these Agamemnons. Such men 
are always in great demand whether the marriage-market 
is rising or falling. Women know what Doctor Dryasdust 
has never found out; they will accept a kitten for a pet 
but they would prefer a lion. Agamemnon is the favourite 
breed of lion from this point of view. He is for ever 
changing his mind and it is the redeeming feature of his 
character. Agamemnon is the only lion who can be 
pushed and pulled with impunity this way and that by a 


woman. When he decides to devour her she can make 
him change his mind, and if the pendulum swings danger- 
ously near, there is the certainty that it will swing back. 
Behind Macbeth, accordingly, stands the lady who walked 
in her sleep, and every Agamemnon will find his Clytem- 
nestra in the end. The wonderful truth about such men 
is that they are really lions and they afford a delicious 
sense of power to the women who ruin them. Agamem- 
non, of course, will insist that it is really the woman who 
is variable, while Clytemnestra retorts that men were 
deceivers ever—but the good God, He knows everything. 


ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


STEIN AM RHEIN. 

Mucu in the same way as an insignificant pool reflects a 
vast vista of sky or under other conditions, reproduces in 
miniature the world above it; so Stein am Rhein conveys 
even to the casual wayfarer a subtle sense of the presence of 
past ages, and as its story is followed through the warlike 
days of Roman occupation, the richly coloured life of the 
Middle Ages, the more sombre tones of the Reformation, and 
the industrial progress of the years preceding the world war, 
the scenes conjured up resolve themselves into an epitome 
of the long, chequered history of Europe. Not that the 
little town is especially medieval in its aspect, it suns itself 
very placidly along the banks of the broad, island-dotted 
Rhine, and beyond a certain suggestion of deep-rooted 
stability, there is little save the commanding position of the 
castle and the gay paintings on its old gabled houses to sug- 
gest its long, strange history. All that there is of this was 
long ago compiled by an enterprising pastor of a neighbour- 
ing hamlet, and under the magical illumination of his little 
book, the darkness clears, details become distinct, and the 
story unrolls like a pageant. 

Stein, situated just where the Rhine again becomes a 
river after its passage through Lake Constance, is one of 
the Swiss outposts, and so shares the burden borne by all 
frontier towns in the disturbances of their neighbours. The 
roots of the little town reach far back into the past; back 
to dim memories of temples set in groves, the syllables of 
whose dedicatory deities still linger in their names; to Gan- 
durum, last of a long line of Roman forts, built somewhat 
above the present town, where, at low tide, are still seen 
remnants of a mighty bridge. To the deep tangible imprint 
of the Romans supersedes the visionary age of the Saints, 
whose legends seem Jikely to endure as long as any material 
relic. In mid-November, pilgrims still visit Weerde, the 
larger of the islands, to honour Othmar, Father of the Poor, 
who, having gathered the hermit followers of St. Gall into 
a prosperous community after the great Irish missionary’s 
death, incurred the enmity of powerful- neighbours and was 
driven to end his days in solitude on Weerde, where he died 
in 769. Being much beloved, many miracles came to be inter- 
woven with the eventual transfer of his body back to St. 
Gall, such as of its being found intact and conveyed so 
safely through a tempest that the candles on the boat stayed 
lighted. 

The lords of Klingen, first owners of the present town, 
looked out from their castled hilltop on the same views of 
the lake, they saw the river flowing to Schaffhausen, and 
the distant peaks of the Santis, the Glarmisch, and the Ber- 
nese Alps just as we see them to-day; but they saw besides the 
fierce onslaughts of the Huns, against whom the new settle- 
ment was protected first by towers, then by walls and moats, 
until, completely embattled, it was made a town towards the 
close of the tenth century by Burkhard II. Quaint portraits 
of this wise Swabian Duke and of his wife, the learned Had- 
wig, known to romance through Scheffel’s “Ekkehard,” still 
decorate the walls of the monastery at Stein, now in secular 
hands. Poor Hadwig! She established her monks, the 
Benedictines, at that centre of the arts, the Hohentwiel. But 
wearying, after her death, of the salutary hardships to which 
they were exposed on that bleak mountain, they moved down 
to Stein and by aid of Hadwig’s fortune, which they in- 
herited, grew in power till their convent became an Imperial 
Abbey with its own right of coinage. 
perity their intellectual efforts soon lapsed. Little good is 
recorded of either their manners or their morals, and their 
sole bookish achievement is a volume on chess. In those 
pleasant, much be-carved, low-ceilinged rooms, with the broad 
windows overlooking the river, it is not hard to understand 
their idleness, for within such bounds life must have run a 
sheltered and effortless course, even in that rough age. The 
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last abbot, David of Winkelsheim, who greatly embellished 
his monastic home, had the chagrin of seeing most of his 
monks go over in a body to the reformed faith, But he too 
was persuaded to give up the monastery in return for a 
house and a yearly pension, but soon repenting his bargain, 
hé escaped one night by boat with a few loyal brethren and all 
the Convent’s treasures. 

Perhaps the most brilliant episode in the pageant of Stein 
took place in 1414. For then its streets were filled with the 
coming and going of great dignitaries of church and state 
from Italy, Germany, France, England, Spaiu and other coun- 
tries, wending their way to the Council of Constance, their 
splendid cortéges rivalling each other in brave displays of 
horses and accoutrements. Thousands of onlookers were 
also drawn thither, some to parade their own magnificence, 
others seeking to further their fortunes. It is estimated that 
one hundred and fifteen thousand foreigners thronged the 
neighbouring villages of the Thurgau. Stein itself was repre- 
sented at the Council by three lords from the castle, each 
with a numerous retinue, the Abbot with four companions, 
and a deputation of the townspeople. But during the meet- 
ings of the Council the town was beseiged and captured in 
a quarrel between Frederick and Sigismund, but it was later 
returned to the Hohenklingens. 

But the power of the nobles was waning as the civic unity 
of the towns grew apace. Even Stein, small as it was, pos- 
sessed spacious Drinking Halls in which its various Guilds 
met to gossip, and so much public spirit was thus engendered 
that in 1457, the fortunes of the Hohenklingens having ebbed 
very low, the judges and burghers bought from that family 
the freedom of the town, together with all their vested in- 
terests over the surrounding lands and the castle. Stein thus 
became an Imperial Free City. Although in those days towns 
frequently passed by purchase from the hands of one noble 
to those of another, it was rare for a small town to buy its 
own freedom, and the burghers soon found it advisable to 
form an alliance with Zurich and Schaffhausen as a protec- 
tion from the machinations of their abbot and of the pred- 
atory barons surrounding them. 

This alliance brought down on the head's of the citizens 
of Stein the wrath of the Swabian nobles, who tried to wrest 
from them their newly won freedom. With the connivance 
of the treacherous Burgomaster of Stein, their men-at-arms 
came down the Rhine in barrels under cover of night and as- 
sembled on the boat-landing, where the Burgomaster was to 
admit them through a small door in the wall. A’ baker in 
the neighbourhood, up betimes, hearing suspicious sounds, 
hurried to the door, where, taking him for their accomplice, 
the soldiers called through to ask if the appointed time had 
come. Having his wits about him, the baker replied: “No e 
Wili!”—and hurried away to seek the Burgomaster. Not 
finding him, he rang the tocsin, and the alarmed burghers, 
quickly assembling, drove the enemy from the gates. After 
due trial the Burgomaster was drowned in a sack as a traitor. 
As a result of this episode, watch was afterwards kept by 
day and night from the castle, the look-out signalling the 
arrival of convoyed ships by the blast of a horn, and the 
coming of more than four horsemen by the firing of a can- 
non, a flag being waved towards the gate which the company 
was approaching. In honour of the watchful baker special 
privileges were accorded the Bakers’ Guild and it was further 
decreed that the night watchman at his last call should ever 
afterwards use the words “No e Wili!” 

The records of Stein are enlivened by the strange career 
of one of its sons, Rudolf Schmid by name, who was born 
there in 1590. After an adventurous boyhood, in which he 
was trained as an artist in Italy and visited Hungary and 
Dalmatia, Schmid was taken prisoner in the Turkish wars 
and carried off as a slave to Constantinople. There he 
fared well, was allowed to continue his studies, and being 
constantly used as interpreter, came to have an intimate 
knowledge of Turkish affairs. After eighteen years his 
freedom was purchased by the Austrian ambassador who sent 
him on a mission to Vienna, in which enterprise he evinced 
such skill as to gain him rapid promotion. Becoming am- 
bassador ia his turn, he negotiated a peace of twenty-five 
years between Alustria and Turkey, preserved it through crit- 
itcal times, and at its expiration obtained its renewal. This 
of course brought him great honour at Vienna, together with 
important posts, Jands and titles, and to the end of his days 
he was called on to solve any difficult issues arising between 
the two countries. Still preserved in the Town Hall at Stein, 
are the presents which the admirable Schmid sent to his native 
town when at the height of his fame; a life-size portrait of 
himself and a curious tankard, to be kept in Stein as long 


as the Rhine shall flow. On it are engraven pictures of the 
three Roman Emperors he served, the three Sultans with 
whom he came in close touch, himself in audience, and a 
poem in which he compares his deeds with those of Hercules 
and Ulysses. Revisiting Stein in a coach and six at the age 
of seventy-four, the great man was lodged in the house of his 
birth and received by the townsfolk with much pride and 
rejoicing. 

But through the long years of Schmid’s absence, dire in- 
deed had been the happenings in Stein. The bitter animosities 
and strife engendered by the Reformation, were succeeded by 
recurrent visitations of the Pest, and the dread horrors of the 
Thirty Years War. Although taking no direct share in this, 
Stein could not escape the many evils consequent upon it. At 
one time the inhabitants were reduced to eating acorns, snails, 
bran, and horse flesh; and their gardens were devastated by 
hungry animals who had fled the war zones. Even harder 
to endure was the plundering of the successive hordes of 
French, Austrian, German, Bavarian and Spanish troops who 
swarmed over the land after the departure of the Swedes. 
As a protection from these, Stein was obliged to support a 
garrison from Zurich, an occupation which formed in itself 
a grievous burden, continuing as it did over many years. Then 
as always, superstition and ignorance followed in the wake 
of war, and within the small confines of Stein alone, sixteen 
persons were burned for witchcraft within a span of twenty- 
five years. 

Still engulfed in the maelstrom of the world war and pass- 
ing, as we are, through the greatest famine epoch in history, 
and threatened by disastrous plagues, we can no longer look 
back on the dark periods of the past with the wondering com- 
placency of the days before the war. Likely enough future 
generations will look back at these times in which we live 
with something of the same shuddering horror with which 
we now contemplate the black and evil doings of the seven- 
teenth century, and think what sorry days these must have 
been to live in. B. U. Burke. 


MISCELLANY. 


M., who has recently returned from a voyage of dis- 
covery in European waters, reports that the England of 
the novelists and the England of the comic papers turn 
out not to be England at all. What foreigners guilelessly 
call “England,” he says, is only Southern England, and 
it consists chiefly of the counties that are adjacent to 
London, the Home Counties, so called. M. is right; it is 
the old story of the capital city drawing all the taxes into 
its coffers, devouring all the produce of the country to 
support the people who live on the taxes, absorbing all 
the intellectual, artistic, and literary talent (so that the 
tributary provinces become dumb, abject, and hopeless), 
making all the noise, and convincing everybody by its 
spectacular methods that it really is the whole show. The 
difference between Northern and Southern England, for 
example, is as striking as the difference between Michigan 
and Mississippi, and in some respects it lies much deeper. 
Southern England is servile: the population seemingly 
consists largely of menials and of snobs who perform the 
services of menials gratuitously for the pleasure it gives 
them. 


SoutH of the Lancashire and Yorkshire borders, M. dis- 
covered—and my mind goes along with his in this matter 
—a clammy silence always pervades a railway compart- 
ment: every man keeps himself to himself, and your first 
attempt at conversation will be your last unless you are 
one of those persons who take punishment well and never 
know when they have enough. But in the Northern 
shires you begin to feel more at home; the people are at 
once blunt and affable; and if you are bored by the 
scenery you can strike up conversation without much 
difficulty. The industrial environment of the North 
Country and the West Country is sometimes, physically 
speaking, a clotted horror: but the spiritual backbone of 
the common man is approximately as God made it, and 
there is an ingenuousness in speech and manners which 
takes one far away from the dreadful sound of “greeting 
where no kindness is” that Wordsworth spoke about. This 
may be one of the results of what a Northumberland 
miner whom M. met in one of these same railway boxes, 
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which the English cheerfully call carriages, described as 


the “cultural incidence of the machine process.” 


AnoTHER of M.’s discoveries is that the Yorkshiremen 
are nearly as proud of their regional characteristics as 
are the Scots; they recognize their distinction from the 
South and make the most of it. But the South has its 
revenge; for it knows how to treat the Provinces! The 
educational system in England is directed from White- 
hall, and the government inspectors of schools never 
cease in their ruthless stamping out of local dialects, in- 
sisting all the time upon inflicting upon the teachers and 
their unhappy charges that horrible variant of English 
speech which is cultivated in London and Oxford. I say 
horrible with grave intent. I agree with Professor 
Skeat—or was it Professor Sweet—that London cockney, 
until it is debased by the schools, is a much sweeter and, 
so to say, more earsome speech than upper-class English, 
with its strangled vowels and its collided phrases. No 
doubt, to say this in a group of cultivated people in Lon- 
don, is to court ridicule, in spite of the fact that one has 
the authority of Professor Sweet—or was it Professor 
Skeat—at one’s back. 


Or course I have no desire to say anything that can con- 
ceivably make any of my fellow-countrymen more fatu- 
ously complacent than they already are, but I must con- 
fess that for a full evaluation of vowels and clean articu- 
lation the speech of an ordinarily cultivated American is 
to my ear Himalayan heights above that of the same type 
of Englishman. On the other hand, I hasten to add, the 
voices of the better classes in America are inferior to 
the voices of the so-called “lower orders” in England. 
What does this seem to indicate, physiologically speaking ? 
Probably that Americans keep their teeth in better condi- 
tion and the English know how to breathe more perfectly. 
We score on articulation; the English on tone-production. 


I wAve been reading lately the new edition of the late 
Professor Sumner’s “What Social Classes Owe to Each 
Other,” and I feel as if I had just come out of an ethno- 
logical museum, full of historically-interesting things 
without the least relation to present-day life. The book 
first appeared in 1883. It was a backward-looking book 
even then, but it was explicable as a well-weighed utter- 
ance of a still triumphant but already doomed order. 
Utterly inexplicable, on the other hand, is the reprinting 
in this our year 1920 of a book which complains that “all 
public speaking and writing consists, in a large measure, 
of the discussion of general plans for meeting the wishes 
of classes of people who have not been able to satisfy 
their own desires,’ and then goes on to declare that “God 
and Nature have ordained the chances and conditions of 
life on earth once for all,’ so that we can not hope to get 
“a revision of the laws of human life.” 


So old is the book, so outlived, so hopelessly divergent 
from the directional tendency of current thought, that one 
feels inclined at times to wonder whether its author pos- 
sibly wrote ironically, with his tongue in his cheek. The 
pages bristle with points on which thinking men and 
women of all classes and countries are now heartily 
agreed, but they appear as arguments against the very 
principles for which those men and women are working. 
Take this passage for instance: “For a man who can 
command another man’s labour and self-denial for the 
support of his own existence is a privileged person of the 
highest species conceivable on earth. Princes and paupers 
meet on this plane, and no other men are on it at all. On 
the other hand, a man whose labour’ and self-denial may 
be diverted from his maintenance to that of some other 
man is not a free man, and approaches more or less toward 
the position of a slave.” 


THESE are doctrines now daily used to prove that a new 
human society must be built on men instead of on prop- 
erty. Quoted, as they are here, without their context, 
they seem self-evident truths, and we find them at the 


very heart of the movement now sweeping the world 
under many different names and forms. Restored to their 
place in Professor Sumner’s book, they become arguments 
against the slightest departure from the dogma of un- 
limited private profit as the ultimate goal of existence. 
What to us, in these days, seems a conclusive plea on 
behalf of social solidarity and mutual responsibility, is 
turned into a pean to the saving grace of the Manchester 
doctrine. One can do nothing but wonder at the anomal- 
ous reprinting of such a book—auntil one happens on the 
preface furnished by Professor Albert Galloway Keller 
of the Social Science Department of Yale University. 
Then the riddle is solved, and, like most riddles, it turns 
out to be provokingly simple. “The man who takes to 
heart the truths of this little book,” says Professor Keller, 
“can not be led by the nose even into that pseudo-open- 
mindedness that toys with bolshevism and anarchism.” 


Proressor KELuer is right, and, for the sake of greater 
clarity, he might as well have added socialism, syndical- 
ism, and any form of constructive internationalism. To 
“toy” with these new-fangled ’isms implies a desire to 
comprehend the living forces actually at work on the re- 
moulding of the world. It implies a truly scientific de- 


termination to study any and every social phenomenon 


without reference to the personal interests or emotional 
prejudices of the student. And nothing could be more 
foreign to those who believe that open-mindedness is 
proper only in regard to things which are long dead and 
safely stored in the glass cases of ethnological museums. 
Evidently we have among us professors of sociology who 
still believe in the fighting chance of mere words against 
facts. 


How vastly different in spirit and in fact are the letters 
one receives from one’s friends in Europe when one com- 
pares them with the letters one reads in the papers from 
“our special correspondents.” These gentlemen are always 
telling us such things as that Vienna is given over to a 
continuous orgy of wine, women and song and that the 
Germans are for ever singing new songs of hate and are 
always plotting in secret for a new day of revenge. But 
my experience\tells me that the private letters that are 
coming over in every mail from central Europe tell only 
of pity and sorrow. Thus, for example, runs a letter 
which reached me a few days ago from a German friend: 
“Yesterday at noon-time when I visited my husband’s 
grave, an elderly, distinguished-looking man followed by 
an attractive young lady came towards me and asked po- 
litely in broken German whether I could tell him where 
Professor Emil Fischer was buried. ‘I will lead you to 
the place, I answered, and as we walked along, I asked 
the stranger whether he was an American. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘Iam an Englishman. Thirty years ago I was an assist- 
ant to Professor Fischer. I have never seen him since 
that time.’ Presently we arrived at the grave and ‘the 
enemy’ stood bare-headed for a while very quietly, and I 
saw tears falling from his eyes.” My correspondent adds 
with a passion which I fully share, “only fools who make 
it a business to promote wars can continue to talk of the 
‘ineffaceable hate’ between the unhappy peoples of Europe, 
united now in a common ruin.” 
JouRNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


MR. SHAW IN HEARTBREAK HOUSE. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW has always had a way of disarm- 
ing his critics. Recalling his own days as dramatic 
arbiter of the early ‘nineties in the Saturday Review, he 
has been alertly aware of the things which his fellows 
and successors in that profession might say about his 
own plays and he has prepared himself in advance 
against both the shaft of attack and the patronage of 
praise. In “Fanny’s First Play’ he even dragged his 
critics in person into the cast and forestalled them by 
composing their comments himself. In numerous other 
cases where he scented opposition, he has deftly laid and 
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defined his premises, which you might take or leave but | 


which, once accepted, permitted no escape from their 
conclusions. On the other hand, in the confessional of 
his inevitable Preface, he has himself invariably usurped 
the tongue of tribute. 

Nevertheless, despite the thoroughness of the ex- 
haustive and brilliant Preface, in the printed volume, 
Mr. Shaw’s latest play, “Heartbreak House,” discloses 
in its “first performance on any stage” by the Theatre 
Guild in New York, several angles and aspects of its 
author of which he may possibly not be fully cognizant 
or which he has chosen to ignore in his exigesis. In this 
“fantasia in the Russian manner upon English Themes,” 
Mr. Shaw emerges from the eclipse of the war as a sober 
satirist in place of the light-hearted iconoclast of former 
days. He is something less of a preacher in jester’s mot- 
ley, less of a mad but methodical bull in a china shop, a 
good deal more of a philosopher who is trying to see life 
whole. With all his faith in life undimmed, a faith which 
has persisted through all his relentless exposures of hu- 
man hypocrisy and his attacks on a false and wasteful 
social order, he seems now to be somehow abashed at the 
helpless futility which men and women have displayed 
in letting themselves in for the catastrophe of the last 
six years. Through all his old-time banter and wit, as 
sharp and keen as ever if not quite so incessant, there 
runs an imaginative strain, a kind of occasional trans- 
formation of his old jesting into whimsey or even poetry. 

For his canvas in “Heartbreak House” Mr. Shaw has 
chosen in particular the world of the British dilettante 
in salon and country-house, but by implication confessed 
in his preface he intends his scene to represent no less 
the whole fabric of cultured Europe before the war. It 
is a world in which everybody is intent on theorizing and 
on applying theories in a petty personal way but is wholly 
averse to testing any of these theories in the rough and 
tumble of practical affairs. Content in their superficial 
refinement with breaking each other’s heart and their 
own, they allow plotters and planners to set the nations 
at each other’s throat and then they bid the younger 
generation, stimulated by trumped-up ideals, to atone in 
the foul trenches of the war for their own monstrous 
sins of omission and commission. Thus, with all Europe 
for his canvas, Mr. Shaw has set himself a far more am- 
bitious task than any he faced in his earlier plays with 
their individual studies in personal and social hypocricies. 
But though the vast range of his subject may well have 
sobered him it is hardly likely to have chastened his pug- 
nacity to the extent that is here evident. If the war has 
done nothing to the idle and amiable philanderers of 
Heartbreak House, it has evidently done something to 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. His cynicism is now tempered with 
.a note akin to pity, and although his characters break 
out occasionally into Shavian paradox, they seem to serve 
their author less as mouthpieces than ever before. Some- 
how, from somewhere, the realization has come to Mr. 
Shaw that men and women can tell their own story and 
express the significance or the insignificance of the life 
they. lead and the thoughts they think without extraneous 
aid. With a self-restraint rare even in minds less vigor- 
ous than Mr. Shaw’s, the playwright has refrained from 
speculating as to what Horseback Hall or any other real- 
ists in living would have done to solve the problem ig- 
nored or muddled by Heartbreak House. The absence of 
any concrete proposals for the reformation or reconstruc- 
tion of the Hushabyes, the Utterwoods, and the Dunns, is 
sufficient evidence of an unwonted sense of futility which 
seems now to possess Mr. Shaw. His old self-confidence 
in the reorganization of human affairs seems to have van- 
ished. While he is painting the picture of the conse- 
quences of futility in “Heartbreak House,” he seems to be 
admitting his own sense of futility. Without surrender- 
ing to the forces of mediocrity and tradition against 
which he has always set his lance, his youthful joy in the 
battle is now tempered by a recognition of its tragic 
destructiveness. Twenty years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw 
would probably have been one of the most uncompromis- 
ing apologists of a social revolution such as that which 
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has overturned Russia and threatens the rest of the world, 
no matter to what length it went. To-day, although not 
definitely inimical to Lenin and Moscow, he shrinks back 
from full acceptance of their theories and practices. For 
Nikolai Lenin, straight out of Horseback Hall, has made 
Mr. Shaw and all other revolutionary theorists look just 
a little bit like denizens of Heartbreak House themselves. 
After the German air-raid has reduced Heartbreak House 
to ruins and the playwright is silent henceforth in a kind 
of unwilling acquiescence, he seems to say, “Here are 
the people who caused the war. What else could you 
have expected of them? From the war they have 
emerged unchanged. What further hopes can you build 
on such as these?” 

“Heartbreak House” would be notable, if for no other 
reason, because it reveals in greater measure than any 
of the author’s previous plays, a hidden phase of the 
artist—his gentle and kindly disposition. We have had 
glimpses in the past but Mr. Shaw has usually packed 
them off out of sight like troublesome children. In his 
first after-the-war play, however, he gives his fancy 
freer, but not yet full, rein. Thus when Ellie’s search 
for an ideal in which she may believe, ends in disillusion 
Mr. Shaw, almost for the first time in his career, refrains 
from a satiric comment on such a failure and leaves her 
at the end a serious and even a pathetic figure. 

All these implications of new trends in Mr. Shaw are 
heightened and sharpened in the sympathetic and illum- 
inating production of his latest work by the Theatre Guild. 
Baffling and contradictory as life itself, scenes and char- 
acters pass by in plausible and profoundly affecting pan- 
orama. With a fine respect for their author, the actors 
of the Guild refrain from any attempt to re-interpret and 
simplify an occasionally perplexing point. Instead they 
follow the text and characterization with meticulous care, 
seemingly confident that these perplexities which are 
somewhat irritating on the printed page will, if unre- 
solved, only make more vivid and life-like the playwright’s 


picture of a blind and groping society. 


OLiveR M. Sayter. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


“THE BRASS CHECK’? 


Sirs: I wonder if you will give me a little space, in which 
to debate with my old friend, Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, his review 
of “The Brass Check.’ There are a number of things in the 
review which bewilder me. I will quote one: “No, the fact 
of the matter is, that when our press suppresses, it does so, 
on the whole, in the honest belief that it is doing a fine thing 
for all of us.” Now, this is in a review of “The Brass 
Check,” and so I will choose one page from the book, a 
chapter entitled The Press and Public Welfare, pages 319 
to 322. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is investigating the claim of the 
railroads for higher freight rates. The presidents of the railroads 
appear one after another and tell their hard luck stories. Then appears 
a railroad commissioner from Iowa with a mass of figures showing that 


their entire campaign is a tissue of falsehoods, and their claim for 
higher freights is knavery pure and simple. Not a single New York 
newspaper publishes a line about the testimony of Commissioner Thorne 
of Iowa. 


Now does Mr. Edwin Bjorkman mean to maintain that the 
editors of these New York newspapers suppressed this in- 
formation because they were under the impression that they 
were “doing a fine thing for all of us’? Is it not obvieus, on 
the other hand, that they knew they were doing a corrupt 
thing, and a harmful thing, and that they were doing it be- 
cause the owners of the newspapers were either controlled by 
or were financially identified with the great Wall Street 
banking-houses which control our railways and divide the 
spoils from them? 

I do not see how any intelligent man can hesitate over this 
question; and I could, if you were willing, use the entire 
space of one issue of the Freeman in summarizing incidents 
from “The Brass Check” which are just as far beyond the 
possibility of dispute. My old friend Edwin blames me be- 
cause I paint my picture of capitalist journalism all in black. 
He tells me that that is not good art, and also that it is not 
good taste. I can only answer that I would not regard “The 
Brass Check” as a work of art, and that I thought as little 
about the question of taste as Edwin would have thought if 
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he had been in Louvain, and had been trying to keep the Ger- 
mans from burning the library. Who am J, that my feelings 
and my taste should stand in the way, when the public wel- 
fare is being betrayed, and American democracy is being 
raped by a band of ruffians? 

Yes, I talk about myself in “The Brass Check,’ but what 
else could I do? I have had certain experiences with the 
newspapers; I am a witness, and I offer the testimony of a 
witness. How can a witness tell what he has seen without 
using the personal pronoun? I do not feel that my book is 
quite fairly reviewed from this point of view, unless the re- 
viewer mentions the earnest statement which I put in the 
preface to the book, explaining why I tell my own story and 
could not avoid doing so. Who else in America has spent 
twenty years of his life at the single task of trying to get 
the newspapers and magazines of America to publish the truth 
about exploitation and wage-slavery. Who has gone about all 
day and lain awake most of the night, plotting and scheming 
devices to trap the newspapers into publishing such facts in 
spite of their reluctance? Who else has been willing to be 
imsulted and ridiculed, to be thrown into jail and all but 
kicked downstairs from newspaper offices, to cast away his 
good taste and even his own self-respect, to spend every 
dellar that he could earn or borrow or beg, to go hungry 
many times and to pawn the very clothes off his back, all 
for the purpose of testing the unwillingness of capitalist 
newspaper editors to publish what they know is the truth 
about exploitation and wage-slavery. 

I have been willing to do these things, and I have been 
willing to tell about them, to the distress of many of my 
friends whom I love, and whose respect I would like to keep 
untarnished. My friend Edwin Bjorkman closes his review 
with the statement that my bad taste “implies a waste of 
energy and a probable miscarriage’ of cherished hopes.” Well, 
Edwin, old man, it has taken me nine months of struggle to 
borrow money enough to pay for paper enough to print enough 
copies of “The Brass Check” to supply the demand. Judging 
from the reports which come to me of how the copies of the 
book are being worked, I venture to estimate that a million 
Americans have read the book, and that several million more 
will read it before capitalist journalism ceases to befoul the 
earth. 

Edwin, you used to belong to the Socialist party. You 
resigned because you found it dogmatic, and maybe it was. 
But I am wondering now if you have joined the Church? I 
wonder, because you advance the argument which only Church 
people resort to in relation to our industrial troubles, You 
say: “The main secret about the American press to-day, which 
Mr. Sinclair does not seem to have grasped at all, is that it 
serves faithfully to express the thoughts and feelings and 
foibles and prejudices of an overwhelming majority of our 
people.” I answer, Edwin, that there are three possible points 
of view that one may take. One may say that it is like the 
problem of “which comes first, the chicken or the egg?” Or 
one may say that all the evils in the world are caused by the 
depravity of human nature, and that regeneration of the 
human heart (in this case of the hearts of the newspaper- 
reading public) is the only remedy. Or finally one may come 
as an economic scientist and study the ownership and control 
of our newspapers, and say they publish lies because they are 
comrolled by vested interests, which deliberately deceive the 
public for their own predatory purposes. 

I do not know if the editors of the Freeman will allow me 
to go further and criticize another publication in their 
eolumns. The other day Life reviewed “The Brass Check,” 
and said that I was mistaken in taking for corruption in 
newspapers what was nothing but commercialism. I think that 
is one of the funniest things that has ever been written about 
my work. What a flood of light it throws upon the mentality 
of those who conduct our capitalist criticism! Does it reveal 
anything to Edwin Bjorkman? I am, etc., 

Pasadena, Cal. Urton SINCLAIR. 


AN INTELLIGENT WITHDRAWAL OF APPROVAL. 


Sms: A new policy appears to be growing up in our uni- 
versities in connexion with official dealings with radical 
student-organizations. A new technique of control and cen- 
sorship is being developed, and to my knowledge it has been 
applied in at least two of our more important schools within 
the past year, and in one instance, has been successful in its 
object, namely the setting up of almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the way of those students who have wished to see 
a radical organization established, with the result that the 
organization in question slowly, but very surely, has disinte- 
grated and disappeared. Such a policy can be termed by no 
other name than “sabotage.” 
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This is the way it works. A group of students will want to 
form a new chapter of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
let us say. Though it is well known that this soeiety is far 
from being extremely radical, it is altogether too much for 
our academic world to sanction. So the students, when they 
go to the “responsible officer,” are informed that they must 
have their constitution and a statement of their aims approved 
by the proper faculty committee. You see, there is no direct 
refusal. Everything is always very pleasant and friendly, 
almost invariably the use of a room for organization purposes 
is readily granted and assurance is given that there will be 
absolutely no trouble—that the necessary permission is merely 
“a matter of form.” 

And so, the preliminary meeting is called. A temporary 
organization is effected, and rough plans are Jaid for the 
ensuing year. But the fact that the organization is still 
“temporary” is the rock on which the fond hopes of the 
organizers are dashed. At the University of €hieago, for 
instance, there is the rule that until an organization has ob- 
tained the necessary approval, it must submit to the authorities 
the name and character of the proposed address of each 
speaker, who is chosen to address the society. It is mot difficult 
to imagine how readily an officer of this university would give 
permission for a Socialist to speak on the campus before a 
group of students. The peculiar thing is that every time the 
responsible officer is interviewed regarding the next faculty 
meeting when the question of approving the new organization 
is to be considered, he always expresses profuse regrets, but 
alas, he has no news yet of any meeting. Indeed, he comes, in 
time, to doubt whether this particular faculty committee ever 
meets. At any rate, it never seems to take up for eonsideration 
the question of making “permanent” any newly-formed or- 
ganization. Thus, at Chicago, the local chapter of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society has been waiting simee last Abril 
for the necessary official sanction. 

At Columbia University, the thing works a litthe differently. 
No “new” organization can bring any speaker at all from off 
the campus. Which means almost automatic death for a 
chapter of the Intercollegiate, since the number of Socialists 
among the faculty is at least limited. So there yow are. Our 
universities are becoming liberalized? Of course they are! 
Freedom of organization? How dare one insinuate it doesn’t 
exist? I am, etc., SABOTAGED. 


THE CARIBBEAN SITUATION. 

Sirs: I have been much interested in your notes and com- 
ments which have appeared from time to time im regard to 
the Caribbean situation. The whole matter meeds to be 
brought more into the light. I am sure your New York 
readers would be interested to know that it will form the 
subject of discussion at the next luncheon of the League of 
Free Nations Association (4 December) at the Hotel Com- 
modore. Mr. James Weldon Johnson and Judge Otto Schoen- 
rich are to speak; and Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
invited to reply to criticisms of the Administration. I am, etc., 
New York City. CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, 


IN SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 

Sirs: Allow me to thank you for the suggestion you make 
to American intellectuals in your issue of ¥7 November. 
While we are waiting for an “American of mational mark” 
to make confession of our political ignorance, and our gen- 
eral intellectual ineptitude, perhaps it might wsefully and 
amusingly fill up the interval if some of the rest of us came 
forward mutely in sackcloth and ashes and made signs of 
our contrition. God in His infinite mercy prevented the present 
writer from making a public spectacle of himself during the 
critical period from January, 1917, to July—after which even 
a blind man could have seen that our dreams of a new inter- 
national order were but the gossamer veils we threw over the 
hairy ugliness of our instinctive dispositions—but he can not 
decently conceal the fact that, up to the limits of his capacity 
for mischief, he was one of the hares that ran with the hounds 
in those pathetic days. Are there any honest defences for 
that course of action? None that has so far been published 
seems to be adequate. Perhaps the best that can be said of 
those who upheld the participation of the American State in 
the war, or even of those who blatantly willed it, is that they 
were dispossessed, whilst the fury lasted, of the resistances 
and fortitudes of reason. 

But now that the stimulus to our crude instinctive reactions 
to the war is passed, let us frankly admit that in a critical 
period, the American intellectuals were in the main utterly 
incapable of making a sane and equable judgment about the 
phenomenon of war in general or on the attitude that the 
American community should have assumed toward the 
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European catastrophe. That being the case, there is nothing 
for us te do but make belated and humble apologies all 
around, and to declare our hope that if any similar situation 
should arise again we may be able to conquer the passions of 
the bull-ring, not (as our ancestors of the eighteenth century 
would have said) by Reason, but by even more developed and 
forthright passions for those universal arts and sciences in 
which our common humanity can realize itself and assert its 
fitful dignity. 

A resolution like this gets fortified by being made publicly, 
and it is to be hoped that others will not long hesitate to 
follow my humble tracks down the sawdust trail. Our mood 
may well be fixed and perpetuated in a symbol, and for the 
younger generation the symbol of the humanities and the 
sanities can hardly be other than Randolph Bourne. Almost 
alone.of the American intellectuals he never wavered in his 
allegiance to the only republic—the republic of the arts and 
sciences—in which an intellectual may be proud to claim 
citizenship. Those of us who were not at Bourne’s side 
during the last war may well here and now resolve to stand 
with him to the end, should ever another occasion offer. 
I am, etc., L. M. 


BOOKS. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 

THERE is such a lack in the United States of what may be 
called real medical literature, that any contribution which 
attempts to fill this void is welcome. American physicians, 
it seems, are, and always have been, so exclusively inter- 
ested in the purely practical applications of medicine that 
they have found no time for the cultivation of the broader 
backgrounds of their profession, such as the history of 
medicine, both for its own sake, as well as for its relation 
to the political and economic development of the world. 
Even the allied sciences of biology, physics, and chemistry 
are neglected, and still more so the art of clear and lucid 
style and self-expression. How greatly a wider culture 
and protean interests add to the charm as well as the 
understanding of a physician is exemplified in almost 
every one of the biographies which Dr. Buck has col- 
lected for us in “The Dawn of Modern Medicine.”* Such 
vivid personalities as these are rare in American medi- 
cine. Oliver Wendell Holmes, S. Weir Mitchell, Sir 
William Osler were of that type, distinguished not only 
as doctors, but as men of learning. 

Dr. Buck is to be congratulated on his study of the 
history of medicine in the eighteenth and part of the 
nineteenth centuries. The mere collation of facts repre- 
sents a vast amount of labour, and they are handled with 
a sympathetic appreciation and reverence. ‘The title of 
the book, however, leads one to expect a treatment of the 
subject matter somewhat different from that which is 
actually employed. A monograph on “The Dawn of 
Modern Medicine” suggests rather a depiction of the 
general state of medicine in the period under discussion, 
a summary of the important views and practices then 
prevalent as contrasted with our present knowledge, illus- 
trated by accounts of the lives of the leading physicians 
and medical institutions of the times. But Dr. Buck has 
given us a collection of brief biographies of all of the 
notable physicians from about 1700 to 1860, grouped, it 
is true, according to nationalities and to some extent ac- 
cording to their special interests. He brings out the con- 
tributions which each has made to medical progress, and 
tells of the teachers to whom each was indebted for his 
early training, but the element of continuity is lacking. 
As a biographical study of the leaders of medicine the 
book is all too sketchy; in fact, many of these histories 
have been culled from standard medical histories. In 
some instances undue emphasis is placed on men like 
Broussais, who have made no permanent impression on 
the science of medicine, while too little attention is paid 
to a man like Laennec, whose contributions were of last- 
ing merit and importance. Louis, too, who numbered 
among his pupils many famous American physicians, 
among them Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jackson, and Bow- 
ditch, and so exerted a strong influence on the develop- 


1“The Dawn of Modern Medicine.” Albert H. Buck. New, Haven: 


Yale University Press. 
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ment of medicine in the United States as well as in 
Europe, deserves more lengthy consideration than Dr. 
Buck vouchsafes him. 

But there are many features in the book of interest and 
value to layman and physician alike. Dr. Buck has at- 
tempted to portray the personalities of the subjects of his 
biographies and in this he has often succeeded. The 
happiest portraits, perhaps, are those of Van Swieten and 
of the celebrated French surgeons. The many exceltent 
illustrations form a pleasing supplement to the text. It 
is a commonplace that men who are great in their profes- 
sion are great in their general interests and activities. 
But this fact is brought out forcibly again and again in 
the life of one after another of the forerunners of 
modern medicine. It should serve as a lesson to the highly 
restricted specialists of the present day, that greatness 
in their particular field depends on the breadth of their 
general knowledge, and should suggest to patients a good 
way of evaluating the abilities of the doctors whom they 
are consulting. Possibly fewer teeth, tonsils, and ap- 
pendices would be removed, fewer doses of vaccines, 
sera, and “glands” given, and fewer psycho-analyses per- 
formed if the patient were to judge of his physician by 
the diversity and depth of his interests, instead of by the 
number of times he has performed the particular opera- 
tion to be carried out. 

The fact that most of the men who form the subject of 
this memoir were able and enthusiastic teachers is quite 
striking. In their persons they exemplify what Huxtey 
called “that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism for 
veracity, which is a greater possession than much learn- 
ing.’ It would be well if some of our present-day teachers, 
university presidents, and trustees were fired with such 
lofty aims in their teaching. In this connexion it is of 
interest to quote an anecdote which Dr. Buck recounts 
about the Italian anatomist, Scarpa. Scarpa was profes- 
sor of anatomy at the University of Pavia when this town 
became part of the newly-founded Cisalpine Republic. 
Because he refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
new Government he was obliged to resign his professer- 
ship. Some years later Napoleon, passing through Pavia 
after being crowned King of Italy, learned of Scarpa’s 
resignation and the reason therefor. “Well,” said he, 
“what if he did refuse to take the oath, and what have 
political opinions to do with the teaching of anatomy? 
Scarpa confers honour upon the University and upon the 
country which I now govern, and I wish that he be re- 
stored to his former position.” Such a doctrine, while 
safe and proper for an autocracy, apparently has no place 
in a democracy. 

Inspiration to progress in our various pursuits is, after 
all, obtained from the living example of great men, past 
and present. The chief merit of Dr. Buck’s work thus 
lies in the glimpses it gives us of the lives of the masters 
of medicine of former years. They are lives that have 
a universal appeal. Ernst P. Boas. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN GERMANY. 
Ir anybody still thinks that the word Hun sums up the 


| German character and the German nation, he would do 


well to read the diary of “An English Wife in Berlin.” 
Evelyn, Princess Blitcher, English wife of the great- 
grandson of the famous Marshal of Waterloo, lived 
throughout the war among her husband’s people, mainly 
in Berlin, and set down a record of what she heard, saw, 
thought and felt which is at once sympathetic and just. 
As one of that strange colony of distinguished inter- 
nationals who were war-bound in the German capital, 
she met everybody of note and enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for seeing what was going on behind the scenes 
during those eventful and tragic years. The merit of her 
record is the greater from the fact that she did not mingle 
only with the great people of the capital. She saw the 
war also as the country-folk saw it, for she was frequently 
at the Blicher family seat in Silesia; and at the same 


1“An English Wife in Berlin.” Evelyn, Princess Bliicher. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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time she played a useful role in the care of the British 
prisoners and wounded. 

In March, 1916, Prince Blticher is quoted by his wife 
as saying: “All Governments nowadays are pacifists 
naturally, but frightened of their own peoples. Monarchs 
and Governments are literally shaking in their shoes for 
fear of what the people will do, who have been called 
upon to make such superhuman sacrifices.” These words 
might serve as the keynote of the book. The reader re- 
ceives an impression of a flood which, once let loose by a 
few unscrupulous men, passed beyond all control and, at 
the price of millions of lives, finally swept away those 
who had let it loose. Less than a year later this entry 
appears: 

The soul of the people is sick of the useless carnage and 
hateful sinfulness of it all. In “the Reichstag the same old 
bombastic phrases still bring down a volley of applause, so 
that the quiet observer is astonished at the childishness of these 
representatives of the nation; but the man who would bring 
peace and not war would be hailed as a real leader and king. 
That man was not the Emperor. Of him we have a 
picture which is truly pathetic. Whatever his part in 
starting the war may have been, once it had started he 
ceased in any way to control its course. “I never know 
what I am going to do from one day to another,” he is 
quoted as saying. “To-day I am packed up and sent off to 
the East, and to-morrow to the West.” The Princess 
claims for him that he stopped the air-raids over London 
and tried to stop the submarine warfare, that he disap- 
proved of the sinking of the Lusitania and regretted the 
execution of Edith Cavell, which was known to him only 
after the event and moved him to issue an order that no 
woman should be put to death without his sanction. But 
in general, if the pages of this book are to be believed, he 
was but a puppet in the hands of his ministers and gen- 
ecals, and was finally sacrificed by them with such in- 
difference that even his abdication was announced before 
he had signed it. To a friend of the authoress who saw 
kim at Amerongen immediately after his flight he un- 
burdened his soul: 

He complained most bitterly that he was deceived and lied to 
from the outset of his reign and especially through the war. 
His ministers never told him the truth, his military authorities 
never let him know how things really were, and the naval 
authorities quoted absolutely fabricated figures. The Kaiser 
says that he was treated as a nonentity by his General Staff; 
that they made a point of contradicting every order or com- 
mand that he gave; that he was turned out of the room when- 
ever the telephone rang at Headquarters so as not to hear the 
commands and real facts. He was never allowed to speak 
more than a few minutes with anyone who was likely to give 
him the truth of what was going on. He was never told the 
true state of affairs at the front nor the strategy of his 
generals. 

There are many amusing little stories and sketches in 

the book, as, for instance, this about the inventor of the 
airship: 
We met old Zeppelin at a party the other night. He looks a 
dear old man. They say he flies over Munich and drops 
flowers on the heads of the people below. A lady said she 
would not relish bombs dropped instead of flowers. ‘Oh,’ said 
Zeppelin, ‘I am sure I wish I could always drop flowers.’ 


About Ambassador Gerard the Princess is severe. Of his 


departure she writes: 
He will be regretted by few. He was a man of disagreeable, 
tactless manners and managed to offend everyone. In fact, he 
was not the person to have been chosen as negotiator between 
two hostile powers at such a critical period of the world’s 
history. Mrs. Gerard, his wife, on the contrary, will be re- 
gretted by all of us. With her quiet tact and patience she 
endeavoured to gloss over the many breaches of good manners 
committed by her incorrigible husband. 
Ludendorff is described “as a military despot and at the 
same time a tool in the hands of a few great industrials.” 
This merciless remark on the British army is attributed to 
him: “The English generals are wanting in strategy. We 
should have no chance if they possessed as much science 
as their officers and men had of courage and bravery. 
They are lions led by donkeys.” 

As the shadows of defeat gathered about the nation, 
the Princess could not but feel sympathy for a people 
“bravely and persistently trying to redress the wrongs of 
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the war for which they were in truth never responsible” : 
The greater part of them were men fighting blindly to guard 
an ideal, the Heimat, some patch of mother earth. . . . This 
everything that meant home to them they were told was in 
danger, and this they went out to save. 

She felt then that only the spirit of justice and friendship 
could ever heal the hideous gaping wounds, and it is to 
this end that she has published her remarkably shrewd 
and impartial record. C. R. Harcrove. 


THE WORK OF J. C. SQUIRE. 


Mr. J. C. Squire is no doubt a very clever man as well 
as being, when he chooses, a poet. In the long ago, when 
he was known as Jack Collings Squire, he was clever 
enough to realize that Baudelaire was not a decadent, 
as so many have supposed, but a great poet: and even 
at that remote date, in the time of the “Three Hills,” 
he began exploiting the theme which is responsible for 
his best poetry: the idea of the endurableness of nature 
as contrasted with the transitoriness of man—a theme 
which becomes largely impossible, by the way, the mo- 
ment one comes to realize that man is, after all, as much 
a development of nature as a tree or a hill. In any case, 


there is no doubt that Mr. Squire was very clever in 


those early days of his; and there is no doubt that he 
is also very clever to-day. He has displayed a judicious 
caution, as well as an intellectual skill, in writing on 
themes sufficiently novel to enable him to say something 
new, and yet too impersonal to shock anybody by their 
daring. Baudelaire would have admired this skill, but 
abhorred the judicious caution involved in its exercise, 
for Baudelaire knew what it meant to have his work 
prosecuted for its alleged immoral tendency. Mr. Squire, 
however, understands his public far too well to follow 
Baudelaire’s example. He is content to interest, with- 
out horrifying. 

The difficulty with his poetry, then—for there is a dif- 
ficulty—lies in the unfortunate fact, that despite the ob- 
vious care he lavishes upon it, it is too lax, too imper- 
sonal. He has taken to heart the theory put forward 
largely as a joke, by Flecker, that poetry in English ought 
to be Parnassian. As a matter of fact, the best poetry 
in France is not Parnassian. Leconte de Lisle and 
Hérédia can not rank for a moment as poets beside 
Baudelaire, who was the last of the Romantics, or Ver- 
lhaeren, who was the first of the moderns. And worse 


‘still, Mr. Squire has none of the ability of the French 


Parnassian to make poetry out of objective fact. He is 
still at bottom intensely subjective, as are most English 
poets; so he writes about only what is immediately 
present to his vision. In short he has limited, rather than 
expanded his faculty. He has avoided on the one hand, 
too great a subjectivity, and on the other, too wide an 
objectivity. He is an eclectic, a follower of all methods 
(within the limits of good taste, of course), and the 
creator of none. His cleverness has become the nega- 
tion of personality. He has given us poems on rivers, 
birds, and more recently, on the moon; one wonders why 
he has not written on trees also, until one discovers that 
Mr. Monro has already done a better poem on this theme 
than anything by Mr. Squire. No doubt these themes 
are great themes, but the question is, has’ Mr. Squire 
created therefrom fine and memorable poetry? I should 
remind him of that wise saying of Mr. George Santayana: 
“Things are called great because they are memorable, 
they are not remembered because they are great... . 
The favours of memory are extended to feeble realities, 
and denied to the massive substance of daily experience.” 

“The Birds,” the first poem in this present collection,” is 
a good example of Mr. Squire’s easy handling of wide 
generalizations. At a first reading, the poem impresses 
us as being somehow good; but if we submit the whole 
to a moment’s close scrutiny, the impression vanishes in 
an instant. This is not due to any technical fault (even 
the greatest poem may have many technical faults), it is 
due to a false handling of the subject. It is simply not 
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true cv say that “A million years before Atlantis was” 
the birds were exactly as we know them to-day, and that 
they have not changed in all that time. To declare such 
a thing is to deny the principle of evolution, which is not 
only proved by all that we know of the past, but by every 
hour of our present lives. It is to falsify utterly the 
true relation which subsists between man and nature. 
It is to deny that we are all equally creatures of nature 
and necessity, which is either stupidity or sheer mad- 
ness. In short, Mr. Squire here strains his old note of 
the transitory as opposed to the enduring, to the break- 
ing point. 

“Processes of Thought,” the next poem in the book, is 
dull and commonplace; but the next three are as good 
as any that Mr. Squire has written. “Airship over Suburb” 
has as much objective, Parnassian picture-making abil- 
ity in it, as anything in French; it is a good piece of flat 
decoration. “Harlequin” is excellent, but the last lines seem 
weak in technique. The best of these poems is “Winter 
Nightfall,” which is on a theme of an old house, and 
which successfully exploits a new form of stanza. Like 
everyone else who has something new to say, Mr. Squire 
has discovered that a new idea depends on a new form 
of utterance being found to fit it. It is only a pity that 
he has so few new ideas, and that he is content instead 
with writing poems in which neither the idea—nor the 
utterance is of the slightest importance. 

Joun GouLp FLETCHER. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Ir is an easy matter to dispose of a fourteen-volume 
history of a nation’s literature in a review of fourteen 
lines, particularly when it lays itself open to so much easy 
criticism as does that by Julio Cejador y Frauca, professor 
of the Latin language and literature in the Universidad 
Central of Spain. On the other hand, the mere optical 
energy required to glance at fourteen octavo tomes in a 
row—twelve volumes of Cejador’s vast work have already 
appeared—quite as easily induces the respect that ought to 
be withheld until an actual examination of the work justi- 
fies it. Cejador’s history is none too highly esteemed by 
Spanish men of letters, and for valid reasons; yet it may 
be said that the publication of the encyclopedic series has 
on the whole done more good than harm. Their author 
is a man of scholarly attainments; born in 1864, he con- 
tinued his early Saragossan studies in France, spent twenty 
years—from 1880 to 1900—in the Society of Jesus, 
travelled through the Orient, studied two years at Beirut, 
during which he learned Syrian, Arabic, Coptic and Ar- 
menian, and then began his professorial career at the 
Universidad de Deusto (Bilbao) where, for five years, he 
taught the Greek language and literature. His later 
labours include the teaching of natural sciences and 
linguistics. He has been connected with the Universidad 
Central since 1914. 

Cejador is nothing if not prolix and prolific; his studies 
in language and literature form veritable epics of educa- 
tion; he is fond of conceiving his work upon a vast scale. 
But perhaps the chief criticism that may be raised against 
the Literary History is that it is more an ominum gather- 
um than anything else. To be sure, the author has a certain 
point of view and insists upon certain oft-repeated dicta; 
to him the Spanish national character is pre-eminently 
realistic, independent, inclined to extremes, as opposed to 
the French tendency toward ultra-refinement, nuance, 
imagery. Likewise, at the end of the latest volume of the 
series he presents, in a hundred solid pages, and in his 
dry, colourless, brittle prose, a “sketch of a critico- 
historical essay upon Castilian literature” in which he con- 
siders his subject under three distinct headings: (1) The 
Age, or Literary Evolution; (2) The Milieu, or the 
Regional Spirit, for the study of which Spain has always 
provided fertile territory, and (3) Literary Genres. Of 
these long chapters the first is the most interesting, though 
none presents anything that might not be read elsewhere 
in much more pleasant fashion, if one excepts the author’s 


1 ‘Historia de la Lengua y Literatura Castellana.” 
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theory relative to the important part played in the forma- 
tion of the Castilian tongue by the clash of Latin and 
Euskara, the tongue indigenous to Spain. It is refreshing 
to note Cejador’s indifference to mere geographical 
schools, and to note his restatement of Taine’s theory so 
as to allow for the author’s individuality. Not so ap- 
pealing is his determination to shut his eyes to modernity, 
to carp at all things French, to fear the contamination of 
the Spanish soul by outside influences, And these elements 
are not organic in his history; they seem to float upon 
the surface. Nor is this strange, particularly in the later 
volumes, where the immense bulk of Spanish-American 
material helps to swell the material to overwhelming pro- 
portions. It is difficult, indeed, to believe that Cejador 
has read all the works which are so meticulously piled up 
in his bibliographies. But I shall let a Spaniard deliver 
judgment upon this aspect of the work. Americo Castro, 
writing two years ago when the series had reached its 
tenth volume, characterized it as the “fruit of literary 
plunder.” As to Cejador’s pretensions as a philologist, 
Francisco de Icaza finds it necessary to use no less than 
four exclamation points to comment upon some of the 
Euskaran theories. 

Castro’s characterization is harsh and extreme. If Ceja- 
dor intends to pass this work off as a genuine literary his- 
tory, however, it is largely deserved, for the great mass of 
matter contained in it, though properly credited, is bor- 
rowed from other sources, and the history, which makes 
the dullest sort of reading, can be used as a work of 
reference only. But its value—and it has value in spite 
of everything—lies in its availability as a mine of informa- 
tion for other historians of Castilian letters. Its bibliog- 
raphy, particularly as regards the study of Spanish-Amer- 
ican letters, is exceedingly rich and offers a handy tool 
to the capable literary worker. 


Isaac GOLDBERG. 


NEW FICTION. 
Jack Lonpon wrote the foreword to his last novel, “Hearts 
of Three” in March, 1916. It is dated from Waikiki, Hawaii, 


| and one suspects that he was at that moment sharing the 


beach with writers of our popular songs. At any rate, he 
was, by his own admission, sharing his art with writers of 
moving-picture scenarios; for “Hearts of Three” is not an 
original work; it is the translation of a scenario by Mr. 
Charles Goddard, who, as Jack London himself informs us, 
was responsible for “The Perils of Pauline,” “The Exploits 
of Elaine,” and similar alliterative masterpieces. The result of 
this collaboration, as might be supposed, is a novel with a 
wealth of action, piled up without discrimination. It has 
all the gun-play, thrills, intrigue, mystery and suspense which 
are necessary for moving-picture “episodes,” and it has occa- 
sional moments of good writing when Jack London, the nov- 
elist, snatches the pen away—impatiently and not without 
considerable vexation, one likes to imagine—from the scenario- 


| writer. 


Tes 
—_——— a 
“HOMESPUN AND 'GoLD’” is an appropriate title for Miss Alice 
Brown’s new collection of stories, considering the homely 
material she has used and the glint of hope that persists in 
an atmosphere of impending tragedy. The people and scenes 
are all of New England, and the situations deal with the 
suppressed desires, the thwarted hopes, and the hated sacri- 
fices, made lovable, of a people in whom the Puritan tradition 
is not entirely dead. Sometimes these situations remind one 
of the reflections of New England life seen in the clear mirror 
of Mr. Robert Frost; but Miss Brown’s note is one rather 
of serenity than of the tragic poignancy that is characteristic 
of the author of “North of Boston.” The entanglements of 
family life, the claims of an ideal, the persistence of illusions 
and superstitions, the distrust of one’s neighbours, the reti- 
cence and closeness of men, the quest for beauty—these are 
the themes upon which Miss Brown dwells. Some sort of 
deliverance is always achieved, and thus these stories, while 
reflecting life, minister to one’s faith in the possibility of a 
release from every prison. But because they describe life 
rather than interpret it they fail to move one profoundly. 
The reader closes the book impressed with its sustained excel- 
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lence; the sure touch of an experienced craftsman is apparent 
on every page, but it throws no clear light upon the enigma 
of human destiny. 

L. M. R. 


Ir is not enough for a novelist merely to present a cross- 
section of life, however actual his portrayal may be; realists 
and their opponents both agree on that point. It is the per- 
sistence of the author’s personality that counts with the 
reader. This prime necessity Mr. Arthur Bullard has ignored 
in his new novel, “The Stranger.”* The types and characters 
in his cross-section of New York life are real enough: we 
have met them all if we have ever dined at a settlement-house. 
Yet Mr. Bullard’s cross-section is totally lacking in imagina- 
tion. Nor does the Stranger, who gives the novel its title, 
improve matters, although his mysterious Oriental person- 
ality does something in the way of supplying atmosphere. His 
intervention suggests the possibility that Mr. Bullard believes 
“efficient” America has a great deal to learn from a quiet- 
istic and passive Orient. In brief, one feels that Mr. Bullard, 
in attempting to be realistic, has achieved only a faithful nar- 
rative, based on ideas about which, on the whole, no one 
would wish to dispute. 
L. M. R. 


THE constant preoccupation of the alert minority which is 
making literature in this country is the relationship between 
America and the artist. The last few years have witnessed 
a remarkable crystallization of opinion in a definite conscious- 
ness of the conflict between what are known as “American 
ideals” and esthetic values. More and more articulate be- 
comes a generation of writers who declare that Americanism, 
as popularly understood, is absolutely incompatible with the 
development of the artist. One can not imagine a work of 
art whose creator could be described by that grotesque phrase, 
one hundred per cent American. The term might fully de- 
scribe an eminent automobile builder, a wealthy purveyor of 
“glad fiction” or the prophet of some pseudo-philosophy at 
ten cents a word, but never a creative genius in literature, 
music or painting. A whole literature is growing up which is 
nothing less than a prolonged narrative of the plight of the 
artist, of the individual, in a civilization which has never con- 
templated such phenomena and has so little use for them that 
it can actually destroy them out of pure kindness. In Miss 
Cather’s new book’? this conflict is the theme, and it might 
just as well have been entitled “America and the Bright 
Medusa,” were it not for the exigencies of a work of fiction, 
which could not be handicapped with a title suitable for a 
volume of’ essays. The author illustrates in a series of stories 
the adventures of the Medusa of art in the wilderness of 
successful Americanism. There are eight chapters of which 
the last four are reprinted from Miss Cather’s first book. 
Without this information it would not have been difficult to 
guess that an interval of the richest development separated 
the first and last halves of this volume. Miss ‘Cather’s 
strength has grown considerably since she left her early 
efforts so far behind as to write “Coming, Aphrodite!” 
Without a superfluous word or an ounce of sentimentality 
she tells here the story which has tempted a hundred others, 
the story of two young artists in a Washington Square gar- 
ret, Don Hedger, the painter, and Eden Bower, the singer, 
who drift together, love for a passionate interlude, and then 
drift apart. The thing is told with the utmost skill, and the 
deftest effects of descriptive incident. The two contrasted 
personalities are projected as firmly in a few strokes as if a 
whole novel had been filled with the details of their careers. 
There runs all through the story the undercurrent of an- 
tagonism to the creative artist which is superbly described in 
“A Gold Slipper.” Here Miss Cather analyses the reactions 


of a typical business man who attends a concert given by a | 


prodigal daughter of America on her return to her own 
people from her European triumphs. The national soul as 
mirrored by Mr. E. W. Howe is again reflected in Miss 
Cather’s vastly more subtle pages. Miss Willa Cather is, 
therefore, at one with the most distinguished of her con- 
temporaries in her indictment of Americanism. It would be 
idle to deny the force of this general complaint, but is there 
not an element of illusion in the alleged superiority of older 
countries? The commercialized artist here has no keener 
competitor than the European visitor, whose desire for dol- 


lars enables him to dissimulate his unjustified contempt for | 


his American patrons, 


In these stories of Miss Cather’s, and | 


elsewhere in fiction and essay, the desolating blight of small- | 
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town life, and the crass ignorance of the business bourgeoisie, 
are depicted. But what of Flaubert’s Homais, of Bouvard 
and Pécuchet? Are they not also one hundred percenters? 
Octave Mirbeau has exposed the horrors of middle-class 
French life, as Maupassant has described the brutal peasantry. 
There is a danger in overlooking the universality of the con- 
ditions against which literary America is in reaction. The 
bright Medusa is no less an object of suspicion amongst the 
mass of Europeans than in those communities which Miss 
Cather has so well described. bg BF 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

ONE often hears it regretted that our literary life should 
have become centralized in New York, that our intel- 
lectual reviews and magazines especially should have 
deserted the local capitals of the rest of the country 
and taken up their abode in the “least American” of our 
cities. It is felt, perhaps, that there is in this a certain 
disregard of the rights and opportunities of the West, 
and also a certain snobbishness. But surely these regrets 
and resentments spring from a misunderstanding. Intel- 
lectual men, intellectual magazines have a way of gravi- 
tating to New York as if in response to an actual 
magnetism. Instinct leads them, and in these ma‘ters one 
is obliged to trust instinct. The more alive intellectual 
men are, the more they contribute to the life and growth 
of others; their whole impersonal delight, indeed, is in 
fostering growth, in being, if they can, as they know 
they should be, the leaven that leavens the whole lump. 
If American writers gather in New York, it is evidently 
because they feel the need of gathering there, because 
their growth demands it. And one can not regret this 
tendency if one believes, as history seems to justify one 
in believing, that a nation grows in the growth of its 
intellectual men, 


One has to regard a question of this kind quite imper- 
sonally; one has to be sure that no irrelevant pride is at 
the bottom of one’s judgments and regrets. People say 
that it would be a fine thing if writers remained in their 
Western cities, if the reviews now gathered in New 
York were distributed among the capitals of the West, 


For whom, for what would it be a fine thing? It would 


be a “local asset.” But in what sense? In any but the 
material sense? Wherever magazines are published, they 
circulate freely about the country; wherever writers hap- 
pen to live, their books are to be found in every town 
that contains a library or a bookshop. Then why is it an 
advantage for a city actually to house these writers and 
these magazines? Does it contribute to local pride? But 
Western cities already have too much local pride; it is 
anything but the function of intellectual men to add to 
the West’s complacency in its completeness. As for the 
other argument, that the propinquity of writers and maga- 
zines stimulates the local intellectual life and helps to 
focus it, one can only ask in reply: But are the writers 
themselves stimulated? If they were, they would not 
wish to go away. Which is better, to have the physical 
husk of a writer in one’s neighbourhood and to go with- 
out the books he might have written if he had been more 
alive, or to have the books and go without the writer? 
Which is more stimulating, to have a second-rate maga- 
zine published in one’s own town or to receive a first-rate 
magazine from a distance? This is the choice that often 
has to be made. 


Tue question, I say, is quite impersonal. We believe 
that a nation grows in the growth of its intellectual men; 
we wish to have a living literature. A living literature, 
if we ever have it, will interpret and stimulate our life 
in the West as well as in the East. The important thing, 
therefore, is to have the literature: if we feel that, we 
find no difficulty in subordinating every other considera- 
tion to it. And especially considerations of what is 
usually understood by patriotism, general or local. The 
plain fact is that magazines, and even writers, with few 
exceptions, fail to thrive in the American hinterland. 


Bright Medusa.” Willa Cather. New York: | Shall I be reminded of Mr. Reedy’s “Mirror”? But it is 
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Mr. Reedy’s “Mirror” I have in mind. It lacked intensity 
and cohesion, it was flatulent and shambling, it was ama- 
teurish even more in the bad sense than in the good. But 
those are simply the traits of the American mind itself, 
when it is not running in its accustomed grooves, and 
when it is cut off from the currents of the great world. 
Shall I be reminded of the Minneapolis “Bellman” ? 
What better can one say of that? And who does not 
know that a literary weekly, started in San Francisco, 
would indubitably reflect—with incongruous deviations, 
of course—the spirit of twenty years ago, of Stevenson 
and Kipling? St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco are 
brimming over with vitality, but so are Liverpool, Bel- 
fast, Lyons. It is not vitality that makes a literary centre 
but the presence of intellectual world currents and the 
peculiar intellectual intensity they give birth to. Perhaps 
we may say that the advantage of New York, from the 
literary point of view, lies precisely in the fact that it 7s 
the “least American” of cities, the most exposed, that is, 
to the perpetual contagion of Europe. 


For literature is not yet an American profession: our 
habits of mind are not adjusted to it, as these examples 
show. We lack the sense of free will, the settled practice 
of individuality. One can count on one’s two hands the 
writers in America who, without constant stimulus from 
European contacts, carry on the development and unfold- 
ing of their individualities, year in, year out, as every 
competent man of affairs carries on his business. And 
_ those remote, secluded, idyllic “colonies,” where the en- 
vironment is, one would say, most perfect for the writer, 
are just the places in which one finds, not the lonely and 
the dogged spirits, but the most facile purveyors for the 
literary trade. New York, or rather the Europe in New 
York, sets the ball rolling (I do not deny that it sets the 
commercial ball rolling, too), but no sooner does it get 
away from the centre than it slows down, and usually 
comes to a full stop. The environment is too much for 
the American writer, he can not overcome its inertia; but 
this is only because he lacks, as a rule, the peculiar inner 
intensity the literary life demands. The habits his race 
has cultivated get the better of him. But how does one 
acquire fresh habits? In tutelage, by seeking the effective 
stimulus, the appropriate guideways again and again. 
Literature is not yet an American profession, and it is 
noticeable that the modern Americans who have most 
successfully effectuated themselves as writers (I do not 
speak of the older Americans; they had not lost their 
European heritage) have, on the whole, been those who 
have clung most tenaciously to European influences. One 
thinks, for example, of Frank Norris and Stephen Crane. 
New York enables one to be in America and of Europe 
at the same time; and when I say Europe, I mean merely 
the main stream of all our Occidental culture. 


Now writers are, or should .be, educators. Heaven knows, 
America needs them. Heaven knows, the West needs 
them. If one is not disturbed, therefore, by the spectacle 
of the West being denuded of its most promising spirits, 
of its organs of expression, it is because in this case, 
perhaps, the longest way round is the shortest way home. 
It would be a happy circumstance, if, in the end, America, 
like Germany and Italy, and unlike France and England, 
were to possess not one but several literary capitals. The 
country is so vast that one hopes and believes this will 
be possible ultimately. But is it not plain enough that 
any such hope is premature at present? That one power- 
ful personality can alter the life of a typical community 
of the American hinterland we know from several ex- 
_ amples in different spheres: Theodore Thomas’s musical 
career in Chicago comes to one’s mind. If we had writers 
and artists of all kinds who were of sufficient calibre, and 
enough of them to go round, we might regret the crowd- 
ing together of so many talents in New York. But the 
important thing now is for the educators to be themselves 
educated. When that happens, as it perhaps will in time, 
such influences as Theodore Thomas’s may be possible in 
all the arts and in all the cities. 


How is it at present? Some good results, no doubt, from 
the little theatres that are scattered all over the Ameri- 
can hinterland; but how much good? How much good, 
I mean, comparable with the good that might result in the 
end if these companies removed themselves from an en- 
vironment in which they seem to be unable to make any 
serious advance, if they gave up for a few more years 
an activity that really amounts to little more than the 
amateur theatricals of a former day, and put themselves 
in the way of a genuine growth? One is obliged to judge 
these activities by their results: for ten years or more the 
American hinterland has been alive with artistic move- 
ments of all kinds—and ten years is a long time, as long 
as some of the most notable artistic cycles in history. 
What have they achieved? A few novelists, poets and 
critics have appeared during this period, more 
than one might have expected; but how many of them, 
save the poets, perhaps, owe anything to these move- 
ments? As a rule, the writers in question are the lone- 
liest, the most disconnected of souls. The smoke these 
movements have engendered leads one to suppose there 
must be.flame behind: one looks for it; and one finds, for 
the most part, college boys and girls amusing themselves. 
It is not enough, in short, for art and literature merely 
to be uncommercial. And if the local patriotism that 
keeps promising spirits at home results in nothing but a 
good time, then the more quickly they leave home the 
better. Local manifestations of this order have no more 
effect than whitewash on an elephant’s hide: the first 
April shower is the end of them. One learns by doing, 
by experimenting, undoubtedly; but the artist learns first 
of all by living, and there is something incorrigibly juve- 
nile about all American life that is left to itself. The 
very capacity for experience in Americans seems to de- 
pend upon a certain impregnation with European influ- 
ences. All these artistic movements, in other words, 
lack depth and intensity, and without depth and intensity 
they can make no headway against the forces that are 
always sweeping away their foundations. 


So we may say that the whole cause of culture in the 
West as well as in the East hangs on the formation of a 
determined and experienced class who have made them- 
selves masters of the life of the spirit, who have de- 
veloped under the most favourable conditions an inner 
intensity that enables them to revolve, wherever they are, 
upon their own axes, to stand out against the environ- 
ment, and to represent the creative life in a positive way 
alike for themselves and for the society in which they 
are thrown. Such a class might scatter to the four 


corners of the American hinterland, secure against their 


own demoralization and confident that the seeds they 
sowed would bear fruit. But first they must acquire the 
requisite habits, they must be equipped like ships that sail 
to the Arctic, well-ribbed, proof against all weathers, and 
stocked with provisions for an indeterminate voyage. 
They must be old hands at the perilous game of indi- 
viduality. Perhaps the gathering of American talents at 
the port of entry, for this continent, of the great currents 
of world thought, which test men out and put them on 
their mettle, portends something of this kind. Intellectual 
men, as I have said, delight in being, if they can, and as 
they know they should be, the leaven that leavens the 
whole lump. The bond between the American hinterland 
and its disaffected spirits is very strong: ultimately they 
need one another, they depend upon one another. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to readers of the Freeman; 

“Poor White,” by Sherwood Anderson. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. - 


“The World’s Illusion,” by J. Wassermann. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


“Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century,” by 
Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

“Epstein,” by Bernard Van Dieren. New York: John 
Lane Co. 
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Ir is usual, upon the publishing 
of our Works, to print before 
them such Copies of Verses, as 
have been made in our Praise: 


Not that you must imagine, we. 


are pleased with our Commenda- 
tions; but because the elegant 
Compositions of our Friends 
should not be lost. 


I wisH you would put me on the list 
of subscribers to the FREEMAN, send- 
ing the bill for the year. I know 
most of the editors very well and 
have great respect for their judg- 
ment. (From one of the best-known 
University presidents in America.). 


I AM going to authorize you to con- 
tinue my subscription for a year. 
And this notwithstanding your mis- 
apprehension that we socialists aspire 
to a bureaucratic State... . But I will 
forgive you this error, for you have 
so many good ideas that are “rip- 
snorters” that I can’t afford to miss 
them. And then, who will want to 
miss your delectable good humo— 
how shall I spell this: “or” or “our”? 
(From an editor with a prominent 
legal publishing house.) 


I rrnp the FREEMAN js what it prom- 
ised to be: a publication of genuine 
independent thought. (From a Balti- 
more citizen.) 


THOUSANDS of people buy the Frer- 
MAN at newstands, and thousands 
try to buy it. This paper ought to be 
sold at stands, shops and railway-sta- 
tions from New York to Colombo, 
Ceylon; and then back. But it is sold 
at only a few places, relatively. The 
problem of distribution is a hard one 
to solve, and papers much older than 
the FreEMAN have not been able to 
overcome the difficulty. To be sure 
of getting the FreEMAN every week, 
subscribe, otherwise insist that your 
newsdealer procure it; he can have 
the paper on publication day every 
week. If you have any trouble, 
please write us. 


THE FREEMAN 


Chips from the FREEMAN workshop 


“T pIp not renew,” 
extension we solicited, “because I did not like the stand 
you took during the Presidential campaign.” We are sorry 
to lose him, and we commend to him the broader-minded 
stand of a woman in Cleveland who renews her subscription 
for forty-two weeks, telling us at the same time that on 
certain subjects she disagrees violently with the FREEMAN 
and that she sends her check with reluctance. But she is 
intelligent enough not to abandon a paper that stimulates her 
even if it sometimes irritates her. 


In one day last week we received subscriptions from a 
Rochester lawyer, a Lodi, Cal., physician, a Brooklyn school 
principal, a Jersey City rabbi, the editorial department of 
a sparkling monthly magazine, a prominent psychoanalyst 
and a radical lawyer. We are constantly astonished at the 
variety of the FrrEMAN’s appeal. As an illustration of this. 
one of the bright young enthusiasts who work for this 
office mentioned that at a well-known settlement-house in 
New York “all the people are talking about the FREEMAN: 
they say so many nice things about all its features and they 
discuss it at the dinner-table.” Then she added: “Also a 
brilliant IT. W. W. from Chicago says that it is the only 
paper of the New York group that the I. W. W.s will read.” 
Of course, the Department of Justice may take note of this 
praise from an undesirable citizen, but we can, if we wish, 
give the names of Chicago bankers among our subscribers 
who share the I. W. W. estimate of the FREEMAN. 


Ir the paragraph with which we begen does not prove that 
we have harsh critics as well as-friends, we think the fol- 
lowing, from New Haven, will serve as evidence: “Please 
discontinue sending your paper as my subscription has 
expired. You rave and rant and tear down all existing gov- 
ernmental policies—your destructive criticism is superb—but 
you poor fish you can’t and don’t suggest a better way out, 
therefore I find no good in your vituperations.” This gen- 
tleman is one of those who, doubtless, would like the 
FREEMAN to enunciate a programme: prepare an agenda for 
the reformation of the world in a given time. The more 
subtle reader need not be told that the way to hell is paved 
with “better ways out,” and that our “destructive criticism” 
is not of the irresponsible variety but is necessary to the 
fundamental philosophy that (we hope) illuminates the 
FREEMAN’S pages. 


Tur FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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and address 


Here are names and addresses of persons who would appreciate sample copies of the FREEMAN: 
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If you wish to send a ten weeks introductory subscription to any of these people saciveat one dollar 


for each name. 
copies I§¢. 


The price of the FREEMAN is $6.00 a year (Canada $6.50; foreign $7.00); single 
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writes a ten-weeks test subscriber whose + 


